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OILS, PAINTS, CHEMICALS 
HOUSEHOLD € PHARMACEUTICAL 


PRODUCTS, FOOD PRODUCTION 
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ThePort of Hull 


is serving the 
vital needs of 


the country in 
War aS in peace 
GENERAL ENGINEERING ETC. 
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FOR BETTER AND MORE ECONOMICAL PRACTICE.) 
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Write for this literature, which 
fully describes how AUDLEY has 
tackled all corrosion and erosion 








problems in the most practical way. 


Whether in Valves, Linings for 
Chemical Plant, or anti-corrosive § 
castings, AUDLEY has a VERY 
DEFINITE SOLUTION for all 
“solution problems.”’ 


As a matter of ‘‘interest ’’—read =. 
what Audley has to say. 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED - NEWPORT - SHROPSHIRE - England 








SAL-FERRICITE 


: FOR 
WATERPROOFING WATERTANKS 
AND RESERVOIRS 


oo Liquid has the effect of reducing the setting 


and hardening time of mass concrete, cement mixes, 























slurries, etc., and it is possible to fix the setting and hardening 
time down to any period desired. 


* 
SAL-FERRICITE WATERPROOFS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


SAL-FERRICITE & TRADING CO. LTD. 


748, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 6 119, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. | 


Phone: PUTney 130!-2 Phone: ViCtoria 9331-2 
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WE CAN WELD PRACTICALLY ANYTHING / 











Electric Oxy- 7 
| Welding Acetylene | 
| Welding | 





WE FABRICATE 


Structures, Coils, Tanks, Heat Exchangers, Bedplates, 
- Hoppers and Skips, Receivers, Drums, etc. 























RUOBERY OWEN MESSIER LTD. 
— | LIVERPOOL ROAD 
elephone : 


Telegrams : | 
PENKETH 120 WwW A R R I N G qT Oo N- MESSIER | 
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Plant for the Chemical Industry 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 
MENTATION AND 
THICKENING, SEPARA- 
TION OF SOLIDS FROM 
LIQUIDS, 
SODA RECOVERY, WET 
MATERIAL HANDLING. 
including 
AGITATORS, CAUSTIC- 
IZERS, CLARIFIERS, 
CLASSIFIERS, CONVEYORS, 


DEWATERING MACHINES, 
ROTARY VACUUM FILTERS. 


Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with Pitch SAND WASHERS, SLUDGE Rotary Vacuum Filter, with Take-off Roller 
Pine Trough, Wash Gear and Scraper Knife PUMPS, THICKENERS, etc. and Repulper. 


UNIFLOC REAGENTS LIMITED = ‘Sygnsea S164 
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Safety First 


This page is a monthly feature devoted to announcements in the interests of safety in Works and Laboratories. 


WELFARE WORKERS 
here is a Quick Remedy for 


DERMATITIS 


AND ALL SKIN TROUBLES 


A great number of war workers find skin trouble attacking the hands and 
forearms. Welfare workers are called upon to deal with cases of dermatitis, 
cracked, sore or broken skin. The affected parts become redandsore. Often 
there is fiery irritation. The simplest and quickest way to deal with skin 
trouble of any kind is to apply D.D.D. Prescription. This soothing antiseptic 
liquid allays burning irritation and soreness at once and heals the skin rapidly. 
D.D.D. Prescription is sold by chemists everywhere price !/5 per bottle. 
Prepared by D.D.D. Co., Lted., (C.A. 2) 3, Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


Full particulors and somple bottle sent free to Executives ond Welfare Workers. 


D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION 
SAFETY FIRST 


THE. **OLDBURY’’ 
PATENT CARBOY 
DISCHARGER 
will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING | 
co., LTD. 
5, , GROSVENOR GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W.1 | 















































PROTECTION AGAINST 


INDUSTRIAL IRRITANTS 


‘We have found, in the process of Chromium Plating, 
etc., Rozalex has a most beneficial effect. Since we 
commenced usirgit we have found great relief, and 
such a thing as SKIN IRRITATION with ue has 
LOST ITS TERRORS.’ 

WRITES A PLATING COMPANY. 


In many types of work there Ne 














ten years proves convincingly 








For Your Fire Protection Appliances 


CONSULT ! 


FOAMITE LTD. 
LANGLEY, BUCKS 


Telephone : LANGLEY 


A LITTLE 


Telegrams : FOAMITE, 


SLOUGH 

















STOPS A LOT OF 
DERMATITIS 


Applied to the hands before work, Sternocleanse, an 
antiseptic, emollient cream, forms an imperceptible 
but impervious barrier between the skin and irritants. 


Sternocleanse keeps the skin clean. 
In cases containing 36 tubes, 12 x 2-1b. tins,6 x 7-lb. tins. Alsoin 28-ib. and 1-cwt. kegs 


STERNOL LTD., Dept. 101, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Temporary Telephone: Kelvin 3871 /2/3/4/S Telegrams: “‘Sternoline, Phone, London’’’ 
Also at Bradford and Glasgow. 














: VACUUM DRYERS 
DISTILLATION PLANT 
CRYSTALLIZING PLANT 


HUGH GRIFFITHS 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
16, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, S.W. I 




















ws misk of skin trouble the beneficial results achieved 
through exposure to acids, by Rozalex. 

oils, spirits, dirt, etc. Rozalex, ROZALEX INDISPENSABLE IN 
applied before work, protects the WAR-TIME INDUSTRY 


skin against such industrial irritants 
It acts as a “ barrier substance,” 
keeps hands healthy and simplifies 
washing after work. 

A constant stream of testimonials 
and repeat orders over a period of 


To avoid wastage of labour and 
dislocation of industry it is essential! 
to safeguard workers whenever they 
are exposed to materials that may 
cause skin trouble. Iu such cases 
Rozalex is indispensable. Applied 
a, work it effectively protects 


ROZALEX 


applied before work protects the 
skin against industria! irritants 


For FREE SAMPLES and particutars, write to -— 
ROZALEX LTD., Yorkshire House, CROSS ST., MANCHESTER, 2 

















DRYING TRAYS 


In hard, resistant, vitreous enamel. 


Specially processed to give maximum service 
All corners and edges rounded. 











Sizes to suit Customer’s requirements. 


NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD. 


53, NORMAN ROAD, GREENWICH, LONDON, §8.E.10 
Telephone: ‘Greenwich 2266/7 and 2429 
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Ce ntrifugal Pumps. Direct Acting Steam Put 
Air or Gas Compress 1 rs. 
Wet or dry Vacuum Pumps 
pteam Jet Air 
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FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
MOTORS 


The most popular in the country 


FLAMEPROOF MOTORS 


For Chemical Works, Gas Works, Paint and 
Varnish Factories, Mines, Petrol and Oil Pumps, 
and other applications where inflammable gases 
or liquids may be present. 





BTH products include turbine plant of 
any capacity ; all kinds of electric plant; a 
complete range of flameproof motors and 
other equipment; Mazda, Mazda fluorescent, 
Mercra, and Sodra lamps ; industrial and 


ADE FOR ALL public lighting 


STANDARD A.C. or D.C. CIRCUITS § 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO.,LTD. 


CROWN HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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STRENGTH 


to the 
Chemical 
Indus try 


Accrington 


“NORI- 


Ocid-Kesis ting 
WARE 


Please ask for Literature 
or send enquiries to :— 


AGCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY 


ACCRINGTON 


Telephone : 2684 Accrington “* Kiln, Accrington ”’ 


Telegrams : 
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WHY NOT OSE 






\ Teak vat is a strong vat, and a Teak vat 
is a lasting vat because Teak resists acids, alkalies 
and moisture. A Teak vat is therefore a cheap 


Vat. 


But a word of caution—and this applies to 
all wooden things no matter of what timber 


they are made. 


Timber varies considerably in price, according 


to the size. For instance, wide Teak planks 
are more expensive than narrower ones because 
they are scarcer. The same applies to specially 
long lengths. Therefore, if it is possible to 
build up a vat or tank from comparatively 
short and comparatively narrow -planks of Teak, 


it is much cheaper to do so. 


We heard, recently, of a user of Teak ordering 
16 ft. lengths, which is a fairly expensive length, 
and then cutting them up into seven lengths 
2 ft. 3 in. long because he didn’t waste much 
in offcuts!! But he did waste his own money 
and lengths of timber that the country needs 
for other purposes. So, if you are in any 
doubt as to what sizes to order, consult your 


timber merchant. 
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properties of true Teak. Burma Teak 1s true Teak. 


Withstands the Qed Teast! 
BURMA TEAK 4, CROSBY SQUARE, E.C, 3 
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A GIOCONDA is one of the best known as 

well as one of the greatest masterpieces of the 
world. It has a dramatic history. Painted by 
Leonardo da Vinci in Florence about 1500 a.p. the 
artist took it to France where the King of France 
bought it. In 1911] it was stolen from the Louvre 
but recovered in Florence again two years later. 
It is now rumoured to have been taken by the 
Germans. One characteristic of all the great 
masterpieces of art is the way in which their 
colours remain fresh down the ages. The Old 
Masters were good craftsmen—they knew how to 
mix their paints. 
From the palette of the medieval artist to the fac- 
tory of the modern paint manufacturer is a far 
stride—yet modern craftsmen of I.C.1. also know 
how to mix paints of which retention of colour 
freshness is one of many properties. To-aay paint 


ED Imperial Chemical 







must protect and preserve as well as adorn. The 

modern masterpieces of the architect and builder 
| have to be protected from the natural elements 

which attack painted property, to say nothing of 

the contamination of the atmosphere through 

smoke and fumes, particularly in industria! areas. 
| I.C.I. (Paints) Limited manufacture finishes for 
| every purpose and every surface. Houses, hotels, 
| bridges, factories, oil tanks, trains, motor cars, re- 
frigerators, toys — everything, in fact, requiring 
the application of paint has been provided for in 
the I.C.I. range of finishes. 








| Outstanding among them - L 
| are the special cellulose and ff ee | 
synthetic finishes, of which »/ = anu 


I.C.I. (Paints) Ltd.—formerly 
Nobel Chemical Finishes 
| Limited—were the pioneer 
producers in Great Britain. 
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that by employing the B.D.H. Comparator 
Case with standard buffer tubes containing 
an appropriate indicator the pH of coloured 
or hazy liquids can be expeditiously and 
accurately determined. 
Suitable indicators and equipment can be 
supplied for any industrial process in 
which at some stage the determination of 
the pH value of a liquid is of importance. 
A thirty-two page booklet *“‘ pH Values, 
What they are and how to determine 
The B.D.H. eq ui pment for PH control includes them,’’ will be supplied, free of charge, 
indicators, buffer tube: and buffer solutions, 


comparator cases, capillator outfits, and also on request. 
the Lovibond Comparator and Nessleriser 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 


GRAHAM STREET: : LONDON, 
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’ AT 8 ae the an shanteste 


e still possess limited stocks of the usual imported timbers suitable 





for chemical Vats, but to save shi¢ ping space it is important that 
when. ver rossible home-grown t mbe's should be used nstead. We have stocks of 
high qual ty Eng'ish Oak and Engl sh Larch in seasoned condition and we hope that 
our customzrs will co-op2rate by corsidzring the use of these timbers for their Vats 








wher: ver possib'-. 





PS oe ae — the war began we have so fer fully 


maintained our pre-war high standards as 


to quality and seasonirg of timber, and it is our intertion to 
continue thus. If however, ci cumstances should at any time 
compel otherwise, any quotaton affected would contain an 


appropriate notificetion. C A R T Y 


AND SON, LIMITED 


HARDERS ROAD, PECKHAM, LONDON, 5.E.15 


Phone : New Cross 1826 
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Recruitment of Industrial Chemistry 


_ HE position of chemists is causing some anxiety 
among those who think forward into the future 
and who value the status of the profession. ‘‘Status”’ 
is a relative term; it is meaningless if divorced from 


In industrial chemistry it 


the purpose of chemistry. 
must be.recognised that the chemist exists tor the 
purpose of doing a specific work. That work may be 
routine analysis, it may be advanced analysis of a non- 
routine type, it may be the control of industrial pro- 
cesses, Or it may be research work—but whatever it 1s 
the purpose of the chemist must be to fulfil the duties 
reasonably expected of him by his employer. lhe 
remuneration paid to a chemist must be correlated 
with the duties he performs: it would be uneconomic, 
for example, to employ a dozen chemists at, say, 4,600 
avear each to carry out routine analyses of an elemen- 
tary tvpe. The status of a chemist, therefore, depends 
upon what work he is able to do and upon his ability 
to persuade an employer to allow him to do that work. 
Basically, in fact, status depends upon education. 
[hat conditions are to-day steadily drifting towards 
a state of chaos which may cause incalculable and 
lasting harm to the profession is the opinion of many. 
Dr. E. A. Rudge, for example, pointed out in a recent 


7 


paper that industry is dissatisfied with the product of 


the modern educational system and university-trained 
chemists seem not to be favoured in industry to the 
extent that many would expect. An investigation 
quoted by Dr. Rudge, made in Kast London a few 


> 


> 


years ago, indicated that existing employees include not 
more than 27 per cent. recruited as graduates and 63 
per cent. recruited as undergraduates. More recent 
recruitment figures based on Dr. Rudge’s own obser- 
vation indicate that to-day the recruitment of under- 
graduates has reached some 85 per cent. of the total. 
On the basis ot the sec and other facts, Dr. Rudge has 
put forward the view that there should be systematic 
schemes of vocational guidance and training to ensure 
a supply of the best youthful brains of the country ; 
with these methods of recruitment, conditions of ser- 
vice and scales of remuneration must be stabilised upon 
a national basis; finally, industry and education must 
co-operate in planning a profession of chemistry based 
on standards demanded by modern conditions. It 
would appear that Dr. Rudge is in favour of voca- 
tional selection based on the methods of industrial 
psychology followed by a system of part-time education 


> 


for those who do not attend whole-time courses at the 
universities. 

Whether universities have developed the best 
methods of training industrial chemists is a subject on 
which there can be almost unending argument. The 


fact remains that for one reason or anotuner the 
majority of chemists do not pass through a university 
other than as part-time—usually evening—students, 
One reason no doubt ts that the great majority of in- 
dustrial chemists are engaged upon routine work for 
which it would not be economic to pay tine salary de- 
manded by a university graduate. Boys who are 
recruited for this purpose do not require more than a 
Recruitment is thus 
very largely a matter of economics. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the young people who are 
thus put into a laboratory almust by accident are 


clerk’s wages, and often less. 


usually among the more intelligent products of the 
schools and are generally ambitious. On the chief 
chemist and the other senior chemists there is, or should 
be, an obligation to advise and encourage the younger 
undergraduate chemists on their staffs in order that 
they may at a later date advance in status. 

Education should thus start farther back than in 
the works or universities. As Dr. Rudge has expressed 
it, ‘‘Industry requires a supply of the best youthful 
brains of the country.’’ Brain power exceeding the 
level of average common sense is not any too plentiful, 
and every endeavour should be made to see that the 
youth of the country, whatever may have been the 
poverty or wealth of their upbringing, should have the 
opportunity to enter a branch of industry in which 
considerable promotion is possible, if the intellig 
to deserve it is there. Although education up to the 


matriculation standard is generally left to  school- 
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masters, it is thus in reality a subject of the greatest 
importance to industry. The most important and the 
most expensive raw material of industry is brains. 

In raising the general standard of education care 
must be taken not to make men dissatisfied with 
manual work. A complaint was recently re-published 
in the daily papers to the etiect that labourers, both 
men and women, were becoming scarce; and the 
writer added: ‘* I will fearlessly assert that this is 
due te the extensive system of education pursued in 
our parochial and naticnal schools.’’ It is true that 
this letter was written in the vear 1842, but we hear 
echoes of the same complaint to-dav. The increasing 
mechanisation of industry, however, makes it evident 
that the standard of education of the artisan must be 
increased just as the standard of education of the staff 
and management has been advanced. Education and 
the demands made by industry on the intelligence of 
the workmen must advance at parallel rates if we are 
to avoid an_ unbalanced society in which everyone 
wants a “‘black-coated’* job, and no one will do manual 
work. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Scorched Earth 


P KRHAPS the most cogent Comment vn the IMsanit) 
OI War as a political instrument in the creation Of the 


ileliberate policy of defensive destruction known as the 


scorched e€arin piall 13 \ Liils lit ails Lilt resUUulCcecs Vi 
hature NDarnessea DV civilisati n Are genied to a 


temporarily successful aggressor; they are likewise denied 
to the whole of posterity until the damaged works can be 
rebuilt. The Russians set the pace by blowing up the 
Dnieper dam; now the Dutch, with logical determination, 
are pursuing the policy in the East Indies by destroying 
the valuable oil installations and other works that they 
have constructed by years of labour. Indeed, the value 
of some of the work borders on the astronomical; /18 
million is the figure reckoned by a special correspondent 
of Zhe Times for the property at Balik Papan; the worth 
f the Palembang installations has not yet been assessed: 
and | these must be added the destruction to tin and 
to have been wrought in Malaya. lhe 


rubpvpel iDeilwved 


immediate good effect, of course, is the deprivation of 
Japan of all the resources of tin, oil, and rubber that she 
nopea acquire Dy Dbripandare; «lid strategi ally that is 
excellent, especially as the japanese pave t the resources 
to repair the damage while carrying on a major war. The 
Japanese must, indeed, have been mad to enter the wa 
when they did, as Mr. Churchill indicated in his last 
speec! lhe greatest tragedy is, however, that we and 
our Allies are thereby forced to go iad also, and wre 


civilisati n thai we Nave Drougnt to the lands 
w in the front line. Mea 


C 
engineers are straining every nerves 
] 7 
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. . é : . 
ing DUI! new tractories to repia { Lie =t resources: the’ 
re Line orcnbDear®re®rs OT 1Viiisatl to-Gay, ana thelr Durdae 
will t be lessened until many vears aiter the Waf}’ is 


I Theirs wil! then be the hon able task 
ing the scars of civilisatior 


The Work of the Imperial Institute 
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ems de it] me ot wal iturallyv. the Ins 

Tute ¢ es espe iis wD If we are tnrt 1 Dat 
n our resources and those of our friends. and sub 
stitutes for foreign supplies have to be tound There is, 

lowever, no tendency to tob inguirers oft with an inferi 
tici¢ st bec; = it ppt s fT pe ol ly peria! deriva 
One firn ight : ikers, for instance. sought 
supplies of zirconium ore tor the development of a new 
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OV; they were GQuily advised oT the Brazilian suppilers O} 


re 1 nuyweh Zirconium oOx1a¢ ontent, Dut at the same time 
tnelr attention Was airecteada to other suppii1es 17 nadla ana 
Australia trom which materia! ZATCOH1IUM Oxide Was alré aqay 
_ . . . : 
being commercially made bv a chemical process In at 
+} ey} > F ¢ "Tr ry ; » : bys " vy yf > ’ , 
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aw materi was roc t ccur in South Africa 
S es were obtained. eround. and submitted: the tests 
ere en cing leading paint-manufacturer has 
expressed the desire t ise the material when it becomes 
commercially available. So the Institute lubricates the 
wheels of industrv with its valuable and scientific advice 

d the British war machine moves on the more 
smoot! by reas f the multifarious worl if th. 


Ke nsineton. 
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Chemical Reorganisation in S.E. Europe 
P OST-WAR industrial and economic planning based o 
the assymption of Axis victory is just as much 
preoccupation in Germany as that depending on a 
opposite assumption is prevalent here. Some indicatio 
¢ the scope of the planned reorganisation ot the * ney 
Europe,’ at least from the standpoint of the chemical 
industry, is given by a special correspondent writing i: 
recent issue of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
The major rearrangement is taking place in south-easte 
Europe, where a swing-over of financial interests trom 
the Slavs and the French to the Germans (and possibl 
the Hungarians) is in full course. It 1s claimed that the 
Zivno Bank of Prague favoured Czech development almost 
exclusively, while the Yugoslav Bank sacrificed Croatia 
to Serbian interests in Creatia. At all events, the positio: 
is now changed. In * independent ’’ Croatia an office to: 
ndustrial reorganisation has been set up, and majority 
ownership in the Croat Land Bank (successor to the 
Yugoslav Bank), which recently doubled its capital, 
was transferred from the Zivno’ Bank to _ th 
Bank, which through its subsidiar\ 
Bohemian Union Bank ot Prague has already acquired 
large part of the shares from the Union Européen 
Industrielle et Financiére of Paris. This concern controlled 
the Schneider-Creusot interests in coal mines :and iro 
works in Poland and Czechoslovakia. The French share: 
of the Skoda works at Pilsen, which produces chemical. 
coal. and other manutactures in ‘addition to armaments, 
have been bought by a German company on account of th: 
Hermann Goering concern, according to reports. 


The Yugoslav Chemical Industry To-day 


M: CH of the former Yugoslav chemical industry 1s 
4 located in the Croatian area, although some 1s found 
in parts of Yugoslavia 
Bulgaria \ 

( roatia ls tne 


now oc¢ upied by 
well-established firm now 
Yugoslav Solvay. 


Hungary and 
located ll 


which manutac 


tures sodium carbonate, sodium hydroxide, and 
nmonia he German Dynamit Nobel concern has 
ken e Bosnian Electric works. I. G. Farbe 
ndustrie is represented on this company’s board vo 


lirectors by two members of the A. G. Dynamit Nobel. 
Pressburg), an Il. G. subsidiary. 3osnial 
lectri - developing water power, and manutacture 
calcium carbide, chrome products, and ferre-silicon. The 
Pressburg company has also resumed superphosphate and 
sulphuric acid production m the Kostolany works 1 
Hungary, which h been shut down for some 
tim \ wood distillation plant, formerly owned by 
the Yugosla state, is also located in the Croatia: 
area The partly Swedish-owned United Yugosla\ 
\cetvlene and Oxygen works, manufacturing technical 
Vales and nitrates at Ru-e, neaf&kr Maribor 
is another important firm. The Chromos Company, 
developing Dalmatian hydro-electric power, has _ been 
acquired from the French. Some of the capacity of 
Suckstofi Werke A.G., Ruse,—it was the Austria 
Stickstoti Werke until 1921—is located in Lower Styria, a 
Slovenian region taken from Yugoslavia and incorporated 
into the Austrian part of the Reich. The area produces 
coal, lignite, lead and zinc, and wood. The Stickstoff 
Werke production programme includes calcium carbide, 
calcium nitrate, urea, fertilisers, ferro-silicon, ferro 
chrome, technical gases, and artificial abrasives. Another 
important chemical firm in Slovenia is the Fabrik 
Chemischer Produkte at Hrastnik and Celje, producing 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, sodium and magnesium 
sulphates, superphosphates, opium, and other pharma 
ceuticals 


Slovenia 
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COLLECTED NOTES ON CHEMICAL SAFETY 








Explosion in Crushing and Screening Operations 
By JOHN CREEVEY 


HE widely used mechanical operations for reducing 
solids to powder form, and for subsequently screening 
the product, are rather more hazardous from the explosion 
aspect than would at first sight seem probable. Apart 
ym the fact that all dispersions of dust in air are danger 
us if the dust is of a combustible material, there are other 
factors which may arise by nature of the physical or 
chemical character of the material under treatment. Con- 
ditions, indeed, are so diverse tiiat more is likely to be 
irned from the consideration of a number of individual 
than from a_=general article upon this 
particular subject. 


ccurrences 
Intensified Friction. 

Chlorates are always dangerous under intensified fric- 
tion, especially potassium chlorate; the hazard is mainly 
that of bursting into flame, with explosive violence. Pres- 
ence of grit and certain other chemical matter increases 
the danger. The initial cause of an explosion in chlorate 
crushing, however, is not always friction; it can arise from 
unexpected quarters, For instance, the material has been 
known to **‘ pack’ into a solid mass between the upper 
and lower stones of a mill (Aum. Rep. Insp. Factories, 

when friction did not become effective at danger 
point until the unequal balance threw the upper stone from 
its pivot, and the impact that followed caused detonation 
of the batch of chlorate in the mill. One person was killed. 
Azo Dyestuffs: Sparks from Rock-hard Press-cake. 

Che tendency for azo dyestuffs to explode predominates 
when impurity is present, chiefly in the form of undecom- 
posed diazo-compound : usually follows a 
spark. Some hard spark-producing material may reach the 
interior of the plant unobserved, and in a disintegrator it 
would be struck by the revolving rotors. At one plant 
Ann. Rep, Insp. Factories, 1923) the dyestuff cake was 
fed io the disintegrator from the floor above by a chute, 
which facilitated the entry of foreign matter. The flames 
irom the explosion travelled up the chute and the man 
attending to the feed received fatal burns. As regards the 


pulverising of organic colours generally, it has been recom- 
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mended that the plant be housed in a separate building, 
with machines fed automatically from hoppers, the elec- 


tric motor being of an approved safety pattern, or placed 
in a separate part of the building, and that doors are inter 
locked with the motor starter. Danger from foreign mat- 
ter entering the hoppers and passing on to the machines, 
however, must be countered by strict supervision, and it 
must be further noted that some organic colours have a 
tendency to form rock-hard press-cake which can be spark 
producing in contact with the steel parts of a disintegrator 

crusher. Such material must be handled with special 
aution, and if necessary reduced to powder in. porcelain- 


lined ball mills by the aid of pebbles as pulverising 
medium. 
\itrate Press-Cake: Danger from Grit. 


An explosion, which took place while potassium nitrate 
the form of press-cake was being broken down to powde1 
tor use in the making of tuse, seems to have been caused 
by a spark due to the presence ol erit, athough the nitrate 
is said to have been high-grade (/zsf. Expl. Rep., 1921, 
Accident 215): a spark from the adjacent boiler-house 
chimney was also a possible yet improbable cause, since 
the chimney was provided with a spark arrester. If grit 
was the culprit, and could get into an operation where 
high-grade potassium nitrate was being handled under the 


trict safety rules enforced at an explosives works, how 
uch more likely it is that grit may be a source of danget 
In operations at chemical works generally if essential 


precautions are neeclected: 


Slue: Inflammability in Blending. 
Prussian blue is liable to cause a fire when being crushed 
and blended with chrome yellow for the production ot 


Prussian 


chrome green; the operation is especially hazardous in the 
commonly used edge-runner mill. Chrome green is usually 
made by precipitating the two colours together, but it is 
often still necessary to make adjustments of shade to some 
standard by dry blending in the manner stated. Pure 
Prussian blue ignites at 234° C.; the ignition point is lower 
when impure, e.g., where ferrous sulphate is present. A 
mixture of 80 per cent. chrome yellow and 20 per cent. 
Prussian blue of technical quality will decompose explos- 
ively at 238° C., but with the chrome yellow increased to 
g2 per cent. the mixture burns slowly at 270° C. Using g6 
per cent. chrome yellow and 4 per cent. Prussian blue, the 
mixture does not burn 280° C., although alone 
Prussian blue is completely decomposed at this tempera- 
ture (C.7./., 735 5 the addition of a small 
amount of petroleum jelly has pronounced effect in reduc- 
ing the inflammability; by the addition of 2 per cent. 
petroleum jelly, chrome green, which ignited under fric- 
tion at 238° C., had its ignition point raised to 246°. The 
admixture of small amounts of inert or otherwise harmless 
matter to reduce the fire hazard where it exists in dry 
blendin; more attention than it has yet 


even at 
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° 1s worthy of 


received. 
Aluminium ‘‘ Bronze Powder’’: Air-Dust Mixtures. 

The screening ef aluminium in finely divided condition 
for use as a bronzing powder creates a highly dangerous 
atmosphere inside the machine. This air-dust mixture is 
likely to be ignited by a spark caused by foreign material, 
even when copper gauze is used as the screening medium; 
it may also be ignited by a spark from a static charge set 
up in the metal parts of the machine by friction of driving 
belts and pulleys (Aum. Rep. Insp. Factories, 1921). 
Aluminium in powder form is but one among many 
materials in a finely-divided form which, if combustible, 
hazardous for the same reason, and from the same 
sources of spark, against which precautions must be taken. 


are 


Naphthalene: lneffective Magnetic Separation. 

After an explosion in a disintegrator engaged in break 
ing down naphthalene, fragments of metallic m&tter were 
found in the uncrushed naphthalene waiting to be fed to 
the machine (dun. Rep. /usp, Factories, 1923). Two per 
sons were injured. Prior to crushing; ail the naphthalen: 
was passed through a magnetic separator to remove pos- 
sible metal, but the separator in this instance was insuff- 
clently powerful to remove metal which had acquired a 
temporary non-magnetic coat by contact with the naph- 
thalene Unsatistactory magnetic separation has been 
noted in connection with the crushing of sulphur, and a 
system of hand sieving has often been adopted in breaking 
up pieces of the material in which there is suspicion of 
metal or dangerous spark-producing foreign matter. 
General Maintenance of Plant. 

Good maintenance of all plant and machinery at 
chemical works has many times been wisely pointed out 
as a means for reducing accidents; the truth applies even 
in the case of accessory causes for explosions. An ex- 
plosion in an elevator at a sulphur crushing and screening 
plant was attributed to the ignition of sulphur dust by a 
spark trom one of the buckets which struck the elevator 
casing. 





Switzerland’s chemical export trade is meeting with increasing 
dificulties, but some compensation has been derived from larger 
sales in the home market, consequent on lack of imports. The 
coal-tar dyestuffs industry has suffered from a shortage of raw 
materials, but progress has been made in the development of a 
domestic raw material basis, so that the output of intermediates 
have increased. The lack of copper, chromium, and 
potash compounds has caused inconvenience, and etate control 
has become necessary for many of these articles. 


seems to 
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Potash from Sea Water’ 
A Summary of the Processes in Commercial Use 


HE great potash resources that in the past have sup 

plied the world’s requirements are the bedded deposits 
of Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Russia, and, more re 
cently, the United States Not much of the potash of 
Europe moves very far from its base of supply now that 
the countries are embroiled in war. Scientists of several 
countries in which no potash is found have experimented 
from time to time on methods of extracting it from sea 
water in commercial quantities. These attempts have been 
made, not so much because there is such a relatively large 
quantity to be had from sea water (only 5 parts of K,O 
equivalent in 10,000 of sea water), but because there is so 
much sea water available. Bromine is found in sea water 
in even smaller quantity (less than 1 part in 10,000), yet 
a method has been devised to extract it commercially. 

Previous to the development of the bedded potash de. 
posits and the recovery of potash salts trom the brines of 
lakes and marshes in the western United States, it was 
thought by some operators that potash might be recovered 
profitably from the bitterns of the solar-salt plants on the 
Pacific Coast that use sea water, but no commercial under- 
taking resulted. 

Norwegian Process 

Among the most recent of the developments is a Nor- 
wegian process that reached the pilot-plant stage in 
i940. This process, patented by the Norsk Hydro 
Elektrisk Kvaelstof A/S, disclosed that dipicrylamine 
hexanitrodiphenylamine) would act as a selective agent 
to extract the potash trom the sea water, making a com- 
pound from which the potash could be recovered and the 
precipitant regenerated for re-use. It is understood that 
the patent specification (No. 22,025) describing the proper- 
ties and uses of the precipitant for potash recovery became 
open to public inspection under the International Patents 
convention. Briefly, the method is as follows. 

When a dipicrylaminate—whether calcium (preferably), 
sodium, lithium, or magnessum—is added to sea water, it 
immediately forms the water-insoluble potassium dipicryl- 
aminate, and that precipitates while the other constituents 
remain in solution. After the solution is filtered off, the 
next step has the double purpose of obtaining the potas- 
sium and recovering the reagent from the remaining filter 
cake. For this the filter cake is treated with nitric, sul 
phuric, or hydrochloric acid, which dissolves out the 
potassium and forms a potassium salt of the acid used, 
leaving behind the dipicrylaminate crystals. 


Examples of Treatment 
The specification describes the different steps and the 


best procedure and gives an example in which 420 g. of 
dipicrylamine was dissolved in 8 litres of milk of lime, 
with a calcium oxide content of 27 g. The solution was 
filtered and added to 100 |. of sea water containing about 
73 g. of potassium chloride, while stirring, at 16 to 18° C. 
A red crystalline mass separated out, was filtered after 1; 
minutes, and washed with water. The filter cake, of which 
78 per cent. was potassium dipicrylaminate, the balance 
being water, weighed 435 g. This filter cake was then 
treated, while stirring, at 20° C., with 270 cc. of 14 per 
cent. nitric acid for about three quarters of an hour. After 
filtration and washing, the quantity of potassium nitrate 
in the solution corresponded to a conversion of 93 per cent. 
of the nitric acid used, but with a systematic treatment 
of the salt with nitric acid, practically complete conversion 
can be obtained. To the original filtrate of 108 1., con 
taining unconverted calcium dipicrylaminate, there was 
added such a quantity of 47 per cent. nitric acid that a 
~H of 3.6 was obtained. This caused precipitation of the 
excess dipicrylaminate. 

Another example describes the application of the pro 
cess to recover 5000 tons of K,O a year from sea water, 
according to which 1750 cu. m. of sea water containing 





* From The American Fertilizer, 1942, 96, 1, p. 8 


0.43 kg. of K,O per cu. m. are pumped per hour into a 
tank to which is added, per hour, 50 cu. m. of a solution 
of calcium dipicrylaminate containing 5.6 tons of dissolved 
dipicrylamine. Approximately 75 per cent. of the potash 
content is precipitated, corresponding to 0.57 ton K,O an 
hour. 

Japanese Process 


A number of attempts have been made in Japan to obtain 
potassium salts of various kinds from sea water but details 
are not available at present. In 1932 a United States Trade 
Commissioner assigned to Tokyo reported that the Japan 
Iodine Co. had begun the manufacture of potassium 
chlorate, the production being then was reported to be 
220 barrels of 50 kg. each per day, and it was expected 
that they would soon be able to produce 300 barrels per 
day. No later information regarding the progress of this 
method has so far been obtainable. 

In 1936 it was reported that the Nippon Denki Kogyo 
K. K. (Japan Electrical Industrial Co.) had completed its 
plant at Yokohama to produce potassium hydroxide and 
chlorine products. It had a daily capacity of 28 metric 
tons of potassium hydroxide, and the production then was 
about 22 tons daily. 

In the same year a Tokyo professor obtained a patent 
to utilise the bitterns from the manufacture of common 
salt from sea water to obtain potassium. The process was 
said to be one of treating the brines with aluminium sul- 
phate to yield a commercial potassium sulphate, the 
aluminium sulphate being recovered for further use. 


Italian Process 


Other processes have been designed to utilise the bit 
terns of the residue after extraction of sodium chloride 
from the sea water. The Niccoli method possibly is one 
of the most outstanding of such processes, and, it is unde! 
stood, was operating successfully in 1939. The process 
was used first experimentally at Naples, and later on 
commercial scale in the Italian colonies of Africa, in the 
hope of supplying Italy with its potash requirements, which 
that country has to import. Enrico Niccoli, who described 
his process in Chimte et Industrie, 1936 (18, pp. 557-563), 
said the installation was intended to deal with the whole 
of the mother liquors from the salt-extraction works, which 
could produce up to 100,000 metric tons of salt annually. 
This would mean a possible production of about 3000 tons 
of potash salts containing up to 50 per cent. potassium 
sulphate. 

The process has three stages—two chief stages and one 
not absolutely necessary. First the bitterns at 30° Bé are 
concentrated by solar heat in in a series of pans up to 35° 


~ 


to 37° Bé, the impure sodium chloride deposited at a lower 
concentration being removed. At this density a mixed salt 
called mellahite is deposited. Because of changes in 
physical conditions such as wind and temperature, the 
composition of the deposited mellahite is not absolutely 
constant. However, it ranges about as follows: 18 to 21 
per cent. potassium chloride, 17 to 22 per cent. sodium 
chloride, 29 to 33 per cent. magnesium sulphate, and 2 to 
4 per cent. magnesium chloride. The composition has an 
effect on the purity of the final product. 

Secondly, after the mellahite has been left heaped on 
the ground for several months, it is ground, weighed, and 
washed by sea water of suitable concentration and tem- 
perature to produce schenite (K,SO,.MgSO,.6H,O). The 
wet schoenite is then centrifuged and the wash water driven 
off, resulting in a product containing about 38 per cent. 
potassium sulphate besides 1 per cent. potassium chloride 
and magnesium sulphate, and some sodium chloride. Pass- 
ing to a dehydrator at a temperature of 170° C., the water 
of crystallisation is removed. The composition of the 
Niccoli potash salts produced is compared with that of the 
German potash fertiliser Kalimagnesia in the following 
table : 
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Niccoli 
potash salts Kalimagnesia 
Potassium sulphate ) as Ste 50.4 
Magnesium sulphate _ . 37.0 28.0 
Sodium chloride _... tea - 3.1 3-5 
Calcium sulphate ... - se — 3.4 
W ater ~~ pen ) vin 4.6 7.1 
Insoluble... , 3.0 7.6 


lf the third stage is used, it intercepts the process before 
the schoenite goes to the dehydrator. The schcenite is dis- 
solved in fresh (non-salty) water. Milk of lime is added 


Ior 


to precipitate the magnesia, together with the calcium sul- 
phate; the potassium sulphate remains in solution. By 
evaporation a product ranging up to g5 to 96 per cent. 
K,SO, can be recovered from the solution. Where fresh 
water is not obtainable this stage is omitted. 

In this process the degree of commercial success depends 
on climatic conditions, the most favourable places for its 
use being those with high temperatures and the right 
winds. Another advantage would be proper natural slopes, 
which would permit an inexpensive gravity system to be 
used. 








Checking Pollution of Rivers 
Methods of Overcoming Harmful Effluents 


NE of the black spots in the history of the chemical 

industry in the last war was its serious pollution of 
many important fishery water as well as the atmosphere 
of industrial towns. The same problems of river 
pollution have arisen in this war, but there is 
better knowledge of the control of river pollution 
that should result in the preserving of valuable 
fisheries. For example, the death of many salmon smolts 
during their spring migration to the sea in the river Tees 
was caused by cyanides from coke oven ettluents, which 
can now be converted into the less toxic ferro-cyanide by 
treatment with spent pickle liquor and lime. The waste 
water from the milk manufacturing industry and from 
sugar beet factories can be used again after a treatment 
that does not entail a costly purifying plant. Plant with 
percolating filters will reduce the milk waste river pollu- 
tion by 99 per cent. and the activated sludge process of 
treatment by 97 per cent. 

Chemical manufactures, coal mines, lead works, the 
production of iron and munitions have always made a 
serious contribution to the pollution of river and offshore 
fisheries. A margin of sea off the Cumberland coast is 
almost barren of animal and vegetable life for many miles 
because of the alteration of the nature of the sea bottom 
resulting from the disintegration ot slag produced in the 
local ironworks many years ago. Similarly, coal washings 
have destroyed the trout fishing in some Cumberland 
streams, The effluents from chemical works during the 
last war almost exterminated the salmon in the river Lune, 
and it was only by vigorous efforts in the subsequent years 
that it recovered its position as a small salmon river. 
Eftluents from the chemical works at Widnes and Warring- 
ton nullified the Mersey as a source of salmon and sparling 
fisheries. When large quantities of T.N.T., amatol, and 
other explosive substances were ‘‘ dumped ”’ after the last 
war into the estuary of the Thames a highly destructive 
outbreak of disease occurred in the valuable oyster-beds 
there. 


The Chemist’s Chance 


Many seem to have accepted the view that the pollution 
of tidal rivers, foreshores, and coastal waters is the price 
which a manufacturing and maritime country, like Britain 
must pay for flourishing chemical industries. It has been 
said that we cannot have the latter without the former. 
But as the late Professor Johnstone, an eminent authority 
on fish-life and the sea, pointed out, the chemist has the 
best chances of solving the problem of pollution by a more 
economic exploitation of his waste products, A wider use 
of domestic sewage as fertilisers (and for fattening oysters 
and mussels for food on the Conway system) and of the 
waste products of the food-canning industry, would solve 
much of the trouble in river pollution. The river Ribble 
in recent years has been saved from a serious pollution 
threat and once more turned into a valuable salmon river 
by a vigilant and active fishery board. 

The wastes of the canning industry are usually highly 
noxious, and as most canning plants are situated near the 
agricultural areas, in order to be near the necessary food- 
stuffs, the effluents are generally discharged to local 


sewage works. Corn packing wastes are the worst encoun- 
tered, but pea wastes are also highly putrescible. Tomato 
wastes have so high a suspension of solids that they should 
be screened first through a 4o-mesh screen, the #H con- 
trolled, and the flow balanced and then clarified with the 
addition of lime in conjunction with ircn salts. Ensilage 
wastes from the many new farm silos should never be 
tipped into the rivers; they should be used for irrigating 
the land. Red beet, tomato and pumpkin cannery wastes 
should be treated with lime and ferric chloride, mixed, 
coagulated, and settled by continuous flow or fill-and-draw 
methods. Ferric chloride is unnecessary if 80 to go parts 
of lime per 100,000 are added to tomato waste treated by 
the fill-and-draw method, or if 100 parts of lime per 100,000 
are added for continuous-flow working. Waste of this sort 
can also be screened and filtered through sandstone chips, 
the fH being adjusted to 8.0 before filtration, the most acid 
waste, in the tomato season, requiring 1 lb. of lime per 
5300 gallons of the waste. The chlorine requirement is 
generally in the proportion of 2 to 10 parts per million 
tor the tomato season. 

Artificial silk works and paper mills also make a heavy 
contribution to river pollution, much of which is needless. 
One of the worst polluted rivers is the Mersey, which re- 
ceives up to 4o million gallons of crude sewage a day in 
the estuary, which has a total volume of 1,000 million 
gallons a day. Pollution is worst between Warrington and 
Widnes, where the concentration of free and saline am- 
monia, solid organic carbon, and sulphide is highest. The 
Mersey mud contains sulphate, sulphide and elementary 
sulphur. The black underwater mud, when exposed, con- 
tains ferrous sulphur which, on drving in the air, is con- 
verted to elementary sulphur and iron oxide and turns 
brown; it is reconverted to black sulphide when under 
water at the next tide. 








New French Potash Deposits 
Concentration in the Fertiliser Industry 


OLLOWING the concentration of the French nitro- 

genous fertiliser industry in the Groupement de 1’Indus- 
trie de |’Azote, a new company has been formed under the 
title Société de Gestion du Groupement de l’Industrie de 
l’Azote. Of the 620 founders’ shares 300 have been taken 
up by Kuhlmann, 140 by Grande Paroisse, 100 by St. 
Gobain, and 60 by Produits Azotés. Most of these com- 
panies have suffered from lack of raw materials and elec- 
tric power, and therefore been compelled to curtail their 
production or deplete their stocks, In recent months 
several firms in the heavy industries have evolved plans 
for the erection or extension of by-product and fertiliser 
plants, and it is hoped that these will help to provide 
chemical manure for French agriculture. To make up for 
the loss of the Alsatian potash mines, Mines de Potasse 
et de Magnésite is sinking a shaft at Boudigot (Landes) in 
S.W. France, where potash deposits have been discovered. 
Production is to begin as soon as exploration work has 
been completed. 








Personal Notes 


COLONEL H. S. Briccs, O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., has bee: 
nominated by the Board of Trade to be the Government 
representative on the executive committee of the British 
Standards Institution. 


Mr. J. P. C. DANNy, MR. G. H. LAMB, and Mr. J. C. 
SHEATHER have resigned from the bvard f British 
Emulsifiers, Ltd., and Mr. G. S. JAMES, MR. NATHAN 
CHINN, and MR. M. M. BERGER have been elected directors 

VISCOUNT GREENWOOD, who is a director of many com 
panies, including Messrs. Dorman Long and Co., Ltd., ha- 
been appointed to the Board of the Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Co. 








New Control Orders 


Potassium Salts 


HE Minister of Supply, in consultation with the Min 
ister of Agriculture and Fisheries, has made the Con 
trol of Fertilisers (No. 18) Order, 1942, which allows the 
packing of imported potassium salts (or fertilisers contain 
ing imported potassium salts) in packages of not less than 
14 lb. weight. Hitherto the minimum package has beer 
cwt., but it will be possible to release some potash in 
the forthcoming season to allotment holders and 
gardeners, and the object of the new Order is to permit 
packing for this retail trade. The Order (S.R. & O. 1942. 
No. 228) came into force on February 13. 
Coal Tar Products 
The Coal Tar Naphtha and Xylole Order, 1942 (S.R. 
and QO. 1942, No. 218), made by the Secretary of Mines and 
coming into force on March 1, controls the acquisition and 
disposal of coal tar naphtha and xylol in quantity. Ex- 
cluded trom the Order are the disposal or acquisition, at 
any one time, of quantities of coal tar naphtha not exceed- 
ing 100 gallons and of xvlol not exceeding 50 gallons, or, 
in auy single quarterly period, of coal tar naphtha not 
exceeding 200 gallons and of xylol not exceeding 100 
| Furthermore the Order does-not apply to the 
importation of the controlled products into the United 
Kingdom. 
lealings in quantities greater than the above of th: 
controlled products are permitted except under licence: 
arrangements for blending the products concerned are 
subject to directions from the Secretary for Mines; ang 
provision is made for prices to be tixed by the Secretary 
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In this Order, ** coal tar naphtha means any liquid 
derived from coal of which, when tested by the standard 
method, not more than 5 per cent. shall have distilled 
when the temperature has reached 125° C. (running point 
and not less than go per cent. shall have distilled 
when the temperature has reached 200° C. (stop point), and 
which consists of at least 80 per cent. of hydrocarbons and 
which contains not more than the percentage of toluen 
permitted by the Contro!l of Toluene Order for the tim: 
being in force; and *‘ xylole ’’ means any coal tar naphtha 
of which, when tested by the standard method, not more 
than 5 per cent. shall have distilled when the temperature 

C. (running point), and not less than gs 
per cent. shall have distilled when the temperature has 
reached 145° C. (running point). 


Tin Control and Prices 


[he Minister of Supply has made the Control of Tin 
No. 4) Order, 1942, which came into force on February 
16, extending the Control of Tin (No. 3) Order, 1941, by 
which the acquisition of tin was made subject to licence o: 
direction by the Minister. The present Order brings the 
tin content of alloy scrap containing not less than 12 per 
cent. of tin and of tinplate clippings and waste within the 
definition. Persons who acquire not more than one hun 
dredweight of tin in any calendar month, and persons who 
do not treat, use or consume tin scrap, alloy scrap as above- 
mentioned, tinplate waste, o1 tin residue, slag. dross o1 


has reached 128 


Phe Chemica ve—kebruary 21, 194 
siudge otherwise than by cleanilig, crushing Ul sorting ll. 
are exempted from the licensing provisions regarding these 
materials (S.R. & O. 1942, No. 101 

In addition to the basis price of £275 per ton tor ti 
iclivered buvers’ premises, extra prices and charges hav: 
hHhow been established by the Non k errous Metal Control, 
Ministry of Supply, for grades of a purity higher than 
Qo i pel cent. ; for ingots under 29 lb 1Ol bars and strip 
tor grain bars and granulated tin; and for small lots unde: 

ton (except in the case of grain bars and granulated tin 
These new prices apply to all metal solid by the Contr 
since the date ot the Control of lin (No. 3) Order, 1941 
All inquiries should be addressed to the Non-Ferrous Meta 
Control, Grand Hotel, Rugby. el, Rugby 3321 


_~ 


< 


Tungsten Alloys 


lhe Cont of Iron and Steel (No. 19) Order, 1942. 
which came into torce on February 17, amends the No, 15 
Order. he principal purpose of the Order is to con- 


alloys by restricting 


serve available supphes of tungsten ' 
tO purposes where 


taining tungsten 


neh speed steel ¢ 
its use is essential. 

he effect of the Order is: (1) High-speed steel, what 
ever the tungsten content, can now only be acquired unde: 
the authority of a licence issued by the Iron and Steel 
Control. Hitherto a licence has been necessary only when 
the tungsten content was 14 per cent. or more. 

2) Existing licences for high-speed steel containing 14 
per cent. or more of tungsten will remain in force t 
steel of such specification until May 1. On and afte: 
that date such licences will automatically be valid only for 
high-speed steel containing up to ©} per cent. of tungste 


3 High speed steel cannot now be acquired without 
licence from a stockholding merchant 

4) The prices of ferro-tungsten, 98-99 per cent. tungst 
powder, and high-speed steel bars have been increased. 








Petrol from Oil Shale 


Swedish Subterranean Extraction Method 
spirit from oil shale by 


Lhe extraction ot moto1 S ay 
plication of electric heat has been the subject of ex 


periments, reportedly successful, in the Nirke plant ot 
Swedish Shal 
by F. Ljun; 


} 
: : , ¢ level ileas 
neat eiements Lnto SUIiLIC Ul cae GRE REET 


Oi! Company, Ph process, develop: 
strom, provides for the insertion of electri 
e holes and heating 
the oil shale underground to 4oo° C. As a result of 
this, oil vapour rises from other drilling holes and moto: 
spirit is obtained from the vapour by condensation. It 
claimed tor the new process that it involves no expensi 
equipment apart trom that required for the supply of ele 


. , | 
tricity, and that 75 per <« 


ent. of the oil content of the shal: 
can be utilised without bringing the shale to the surfac: 


lt is also thought that the output of shale oil can b 
speedily increased y the new process; motor spirit 


accounts for 24 per cent. of the oil obtained. 
New Russian Deposits 


The Georgian Academy of Science has also elaborat 
a method of making liquid fuel from shale, of whi 
lranscaucasia has inexhaustible resources, according 
Moscow radio. Manganese, also, has been extracted fro 
the deposit, hitherto discarded, which is left over after 
washing the ore. 


] 


New methods of prospecting have dis 
closed fresh oil, coal, and manganes deposits. 








ring Review, published quarterly 
ALLEN, SONS, & Co., LTp., Bedford 
contains a survey oi the application of the Allen interna 
com bustio engines tor power requirements in the oi! 
field | 

The January issue of Deco Trefoil, published by th 
DENVER EOUIPMENT Co., LTD. London office, 4092 
Northolt Road, South Harrow, Middx.), contains. amo 
other items of interest, a full descripti yn of the work 
of the tin plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 





~~ 
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Synthetic Resins in Germany 
Acrylic Acid Esters for Textile Finishing 

ACK ot natural substances for finishing textiles, suc! 

as rubber, gutta-percha, shellac, and linseed oil, has 
drawn the attention of German chemists to the possibility 
f replacing them by synthetic materials like cellulose 
esters and ethers, phenol-urea and formaldehyde-urea con- 
densation, products, and high-molecular polymerisation 
products, especially polyvinyl compounds and esters 01! 
acrylic acid. While normally economic considerations 
prevent the widespread use of the last material, it 1s 
used to a substantial extent for industrial fabrics. As 
rylic resins are transparent, without colour or odour, 
resistant to chemicals (especialiy to alkalis), and do not 
absorb more than 2 per cent, of water, they are, if suitably 
blended, actually better in practice than the natural pro 
ducts which they replace, according to German reports. 
(hey are easily applied by ordinary textile machinery 
either in the form of aqueous dispersions or in solutions 
with organic solvents, but, since supplies of solvents are 
limited. the former plan is now usually adopted. Their 
use is recommended in particular on artificial «woel, but 
they are also employed for stiffening cutis and collars, 


possibly in conjunction with starch (to prevent “ dust 
ing’), and in colour-printing (as a binder tor pigments). 


Finally, they have been used for waterproofing canvas so 
as to give it a neat appearance and maintain bright 
olouring. Fabrics treated with acrylic resins can be 
safely cleaned with water, soap, and soda. 
Synthetics on_View 

\n exhibition of German synthetic resin and similar 
onstruction materials opened recently in Zurich, and 
the exhibits showed the great progress made by Germany 
in adapting modern plastics to engineering purposes, with 
the object of conserving metal supplies for war needs. 
\mong the materials shown were ‘ Cellon,’’ in a wide 
range of applications, such as the ftabrication of gas 
masks; and ‘ Trolitan,’’ the phenolic resinoid, used in a 
variety of electrical-insulation applications. ** Trolitax,”’ 
which appeared to be a new material, is a synthetic resin 
impregnated paper of high dielectric value, while 

Lignofol’’ was claimed to be an adequate substitute 
for hard tropical woods. ‘‘ Pollopas,’’ the well known 
urea-formaldehyde plastic, is used in the produttion of 
mechanical and general small parts, and ‘ Trolit ’’ and 
frolitul,’’ two die-cast synthetics, have found many 
uses in machine and apparatus construction. 








Chlorite Treatment for Sugars 
Cheap Spraying Method Suggested 


HE use of sodium and calcium chlorites for bleach- 

ing sugar solutions has been investigated by H. S. 
Isbell, and a method for treating raw sugar is described 
in the Journal of Reseach ot the National Bureau of Stan 
dard for December last. Chlorites in neutral and slightly 
icid solutions exert bleaching action on the coloured im 
purities in raw sugar. In addition to the bleaching effect, 
chlorites have marked bactericidal properties, so that 
treatment of raw sugars and sugar solutions with chlorites 
inhibits bacterial action. Ordinarily, considerable time 
elapses between the production of raw sugar and its use 
at the refinery, and during this period there is loss of 
sucrose by bacterial action. Since pure sucrose is not 
altered by contact with chlorites for long periods of time, 
the chlorite can remain in contact with the sugar crystals 
in storage and thus act as a preservative. In the indus- 
trial application of the process the raw sugar might be 
merely sprayed in the centrifuge with a solution contain 
ing the chlorite; then the small quantity of chlorite solu 
tion remaining with the sugar crystals would exert the 
desired bleaching and preserving effects. The cost of the 
treatment, which would depend almost entirely on the 
cost of chlorite, should not be excessive because chlorites 
are now being produced in commercial quantities for use 
in the textile and paper industries. 


LOy 


. ° . 
Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Fuel-Saving Devices 

AST week in the House of Commons Mr. T. Smith 

asked the Secretary for Mines whether any examination 
had taken place into the usefulness of so-called fuel-savers 
offered to the public; and with what results. In reply, 
Mr. Grenfell said that he assumed that the so-called “* fuel 
savers ’’ mentioned were the chemicals sold for spraying 
over coal or coke. Several of these preparations were 
carefully tested on coal fires a number of years ago, on 
behalf of the Fuel Research Board, and found to have no 
effect. A similar investigation, made more recently by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines, showed that treatment with cer- 
tain proprietary products made no difference on tests of 
commercial boilers. 

Mr. Smith then asked if Mr. Grenfell was aware that 
one of these products upon analysis proved to be nothing 
more than common salt, and whether there were no means 
of taking action in order to protect the public; to which 
Mr. Grenfell replied that unless these people could be 
proved to be committing fraud, he certainly thought that 
he had no ground for taking action against them. 


Straw in Paper Manufacture 


Mr. Naylor asked the Minister of Supply whether fur- 
ther consideration was being given by his Department to 
the use of straw in the manufacture of paper needed for 
munitions; and whether he was aware that a considerable 
Increase in production would be obtained if more machiner\ 
were made available to the manutacturers. Replying, Mr. 
Assheton stated that steps were being taken further to ex 
tend the use of straw in the manufacture of paper and 
board. 


Industrial Health Research Board 


Mr. Wootton-Davies asked the Financial Secretary to 
the ‘Treasury what were the present funds available to the 
Industrial Health Research Board; and whether in view 
of the importance of industrial health in obtaining maxi- 
mum war production, he could arrange for an increase in 
the resources of this board during the war period. Captain 
Crookshank replied that the Industrial Health Research 
Board was financed by the Medical Research Council out 
of the general provision made by the Government for the 
work of that council, and while he was aware of the im- 
portance of the work done by this board, he had no reason 
to think that it was restricted through lack of funds. 


Manufacture of Synthetic Vitamin B 


Sir k. Graham-Little asked the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Food what was the estimated cost of 
providing the two new factories for the production of syn 
thetic vitamin B; whether he would give the names and 
technical qualifications of the persons put in charge of 
this manufacture; and whether there would be any con- 
nection between the management of the new factories and 
the firm of Roche Products, Limited. Replying, Major 
Lloyd George stated that the information asked for in the 
first part of the question was not yet available. Two of 
the principal firms in the fine chemical industry would be 
concerned in the management of these factories, but 
neither had any connection with the company mentioned 
in the last part of the question. 








A 12-page catalogue issued by the LEEDS AND NORTHRUP 
Co., 4go1, Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., describes 
a new microphotometer which mechanically scans spectro- 
graphic plates or films and which, by means of an L & N 
Speedomax recorder, automatically records on a _ wide 
strip-chart the relative positions and densities of spectrum 
lines. Quick determinations of elements present in small 
percentages are made possible by pen-and-ink records of 
standard and test spectrograms on one chart. So rapid 
is the response of .the Speedomax recorder to density 
changes, that in less than 1.5 seconds the pen mcves from 
one position and comes to rest at its new position, even 
acress the entire width of the o-inch chart. 
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General News 








From Week to Week 


The Camden Chemical Co., Ltd., chemical manufacturers, Foreign News 
Nortbington House, Northington Street, London, W.C.1, have | . | irl 
been elected members of the American Chamber of Commerce In Italy the Azienda Nazionale Idrogenazione Combustib 
in London. (ANIC) has built a pilot plant for the manufacture of liqu 
butane, 

Certain workers in non- ‘ferrous metal] industries, coke and by 
, and textile works are among 
those who are to receive cnnhementany clothing coupons 
These will be issued to employers, who must apply to Ministry 
of Labour local offices before February 28. Vanadium has been placed under a complete allocation syst 
in the United States by the Director of Priorities. Appro: 


Imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours into lales 
in the first seven months of 1941 were valued at £(P)354),6 
against £(P)310,300 in the corresponding pe riod of 1940. 


prod icts and as, Sail, aspha te 


— 
XQ 


Since our report last week on the fused alumina cement, 


- sed mately half the supply is home-produced, the remainder comu 
L quality, manufactured by the Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., 


Wallsend, we have received news of a factory test on their even om Ste. 

more recently developed product, “*CC’ quality fused alumina The Argentine Government has instructed the Grain Reg 

cement, This is for use with platinum heating elements, laung Board t iver 150,000 tons ol linsved trom sl | 

perating up to 1650° C., and the exacting tests made have national factories ee manufacture into oil. The reason for this 

proved it to be highly satisfactory. decision is the dithculty of finding suthcient exp rt mark-ts I 
linseed and the need [or econ ising storage and shipping spa 


A Ministry of Supply Order just issued prohibits dealings in and 
i py An eight-foot-thick bauxite vein has been discover 


the use of bristles in brus! ma king, except under licence. Ex- Ma MN T WoW pens 
, : - ‘ rtinsburg, Muissourl, 90 miles N. , OF BE. souls: it Was 
ceplions alt made for Government and hospital contracts, “i os 7 , » 2) : , 
, ; struck at a depth of 407 feet. Samples of the ore have bee 
industrial brushes, paint and paste brushes to a limited extent, — de} “ate vagplciints r" | 
, ; ) ‘ : _ é taken to assavers to determine aluminium content. A 60 pe! 
certain shaving brushes and tooth brushes, and brushes for ” eds . ag ' ‘ : ; 3 . G her 2 
} ’ cent assa nay i!ea t tne construction oO a rOoOVernme!l 
licehsed export orders. Apart Irom these a iicence to use : . . , 


> sia ; nega “ ' . aluminium plant there. 
bristles is needed, but as a general rule one will not at present 


be granted. Stockholms Superfosfatiabrik A.B. has raised its capital f 


L2 1 15 million kronor. The new Deuhe are to be used fo) 
Wholesale prices in January for industria] materials and manu- 


. increase in power production and the introduction of new manu 
factures stood at 158.5, as measured Dy the Board of Trade re ae 1. ; ; , ‘ vo wae } 
; —— factures. Phe cvanamide pliant near Stokvik has pec! 
index number (1930 = 100). This marks a rise of 0.1 over 


extended“ and now has a capacity of 40.000 tons per annu 


December, and 6.8 over January. 1941. The figures for chemicals Te a il ‘il 
' . he plant for nitrogenous fertilisers at Alby has been reopen¢ 


and oils were 130.4 (December, 129.7), for non-ferrous metals 


’ 
124.4 (124.1), and for iron and steel 181.7 (same). No individual A large chemical depot at Bydgoszcz (Poland) was destroyed 
commodities in the three groups mentioned showed a rise of by a mysterious explosion and fire a few days ago, according 
more than 4 per cent., except aspirin (53 per cent.) and ealicylic the Krakauer Zeitung. The journal complains that Germa 
acid (3 per cent.) in the chemical group. ‘’ constructive work in Poland is hampered by arson at 


other forms of sabotage: the remedy adopted has been to send 
The ne Sena won ae See 7 <spenieeiats wanes large batches of Poles to concentration camps, irrespective of 
of 1m i orting and distribution it has been tound hecessary tO 


} 


whether the authors of the trouble are traced. 


increase the prices for each gallon of petroleum products from | | : 
February 17, as follows: Motor spirit, ld, on the retail price, During October, 1941, the Germans were negotiating wil 
making y e ex-pump price ot pool motor spirit 1 the En ‘land Sweden for the Shi] Ment tf 2U.U0U0 mietric tons ol sulphat W Or 
and Wales and South Scotland zone, 2s. 1#d. The new whole- pulp, but failed to come to an agreement on the price, whi 
~* ‘ 4 Fs ‘ . - 2 4- ai id ‘> » ii sien i] , —_ ‘ — — - : : - } = = a " 
sale prs e Will bi ls. 10a. Diesel oil. for r ad vehi les. lid., Was s ,1 pri S as Germany nad |} irchased s§ liphate pulp tre 
t he for road v¢ las ind trad hes ‘ lid.: Finland a short time belore, at appreciably higher quotations. 
au s c 4 ~ ‘ u hes . 
; es “g Qhir -amta rhe oe ron Siwy 1 tan - 
Vaporising ld.; white spirit, lgd is oil (inland trad Shipments of t cocminl pulp from Sweden "a ath nmers 
schedule), 14d.; fuel oil and heavy oil (inland trade schedule) COUDIEICS SEC ESCAEWEUS PEUCCSGING Sccording sO ecm 


13d. A new method for making methyl bromide, developed 
Germany, has been patented jointly by H. Petri and I, G. 


4 


Facts about Eire’s war-time chemical position are given in 
@ recent article by R. M. Fox in the Manchester Guardian. 
Carbide, he says, is being produced at Askeaton, Co. Limerick, 
from lime and Castlecomer coal, a revival of an industry that 


— oO 


Farben Ger. P. 703, 835). rhe prucess reacts enemas and 
methyl alcohol in a vaporous state at high temperatures « 


A 


catalysts such as silica gel, activated carbon, zinc chlorid. 


— he yn sphoric acid. coke , S&C. It 1s claimed that a 99 to 97 el 
faded cut in 4935 owing to overseas competition. A factory | Ms ig sialon 

. ? ent. vield 1s obtained, 
near Dublin is planning to use 120 to 130 tons of wheat-straw 


a week in the manufacture of paper, producing 6) to 85-tons 


a 


a week of wrapping paper and strong cardboard. Metal scrap, 








it is hoped, may be handled at the Haulbowline Steel Mills, Forthcoming Events 
Cork, the reopening of which is contemplated, and the country’s 
al resources, especially anthracite, are to be further exploited. A joint meeting of th —— poy 2 a0 —e and 


Institute of Physics will be | | February 24 at 16 Princes 
ae oe — the Enemy (Specified Persons) (Amend- Gate, S.W 


when Mr. E. R. ~te will speak on ** The Rdl 
+) ’ ‘) Ty) 7 ’ 4 "yy « S| } ; » " . 
amer No. 2) Order, 1942, which came into force on February} of Photography in the Detection and Measurement of Radiatior 
1] nt I T “ai | . ’ , , ' »¢ ol . 
i » & bitadiilisS the nannies Ol a ai DUU pets ns OY urms 1D neutrai 
" . , " 1 iT + ! eti 7 ‘ } . ; . . 
couniries, with whom trading is wlegal. A feature of the A it meeting of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association 


present list is the large number of Japanese firms operating in the Institute of Fuel, together with the Tron and Steel Institute 
South America. The following names are of special chemical and the Institution of Gas Engineers will be held at the Rova 


| ne , ' rp , T= tal 1-eald at 2‘ - ' 95 
interest: S.A. Montecatin) Sociedad General para la In- Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, at 2.30 p.m., on February 25, 


justria Minera y Quimica, Brasil 71-73, Buenos Aires; Cia. when Mr. J. G. Bennett, Director of the British Coal Utilisat: 


: . . . 4 o ‘ rh iaty y sxra | a _" ‘ ‘ ) adie rT} 5 ry ? . cy? 
Brasileira de Carbureto de Calcio. Rua 1 de Marco, Rio de Research Assi ciation, W il] present a paper on The Future 
Janeiro; Distruibuidora Brasileira de Acgos e Metaes ** Dibraco,"’ Coke,’ to be followed by a discussion. 

Ltda., and Empreza Brasileira de Mineracao, both of S. Paulo; The t third annual general meeting of The Newcastle 


and Productos Quimicos Fletcher, 5.A., Mexico City. In Chemical | Industry Club will be held in the Club Rooms. 
Switzerland the Aluminium Industrie, A.G., of Chippis, and February 26, 30 p.m., after which a paper on * The Utilisa- 
the S.A. pour l"Industrie de | Aluminium, of Lausanne, have tion of Vitamin from Natural Sources,’’ will be read bv Mr 
been deleted from the list. H. G. C. Carter. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Piice conditions in practically all sections’-of the industna! 
chemical market remain steady with a very firm undertone. 
During the past week the general movement has been good with 
ntract delivery specifications, which have _ been fairly 
ibstantial, ce mmanding chief attention. There is a good call 
the majority of the soda products and in a number of direc 

ns materials remain in short supply. There is no change in 
position of the potash products, offers being quickly absorbed. 
Acetone is in good request, while there is a brisk demand for 
rmaldehyde. In the acid section both citric and tartaric are 
firm and scarce, whilst acetic, oxalic and hydrochloric acids are 
steady demand. A fair amount of activity has been reported 
rom the coal tar products market during the past week and 
most sections a strung tone has been in evidence. The chief 


terest centres arounc crude carbolic acid and the creosote oils 
with xvlol and pyridine rather slow markets. 
\iaNCHESTER.—The general movement of textile and othe 


industrial chemicals on the Manchester market during the past 
week has been made up for the most part of deliveries unce! 
ntracts. which are being drawn against steadilv. There has 


en a moderate number of inquiries relating to parcels of near 


General 

Acetic Acid.—\Maximum prices per ton: 80% technical, 1 ton 
£39 10s.; 10 ewt./1 ton, £40 10s., 4/10 ewt., £41 10s. ; 80% 
pure, 1 ton, £41 10s.; 10 cwt./1 ton, £42 10s.; 4/10 cwt., 
£43 10s.; commercial glacial, 1 ton, £49: 10 cwt./1 ton, 
£50; 4/10 ewt., £51; delivered buyers’ premises in return- 
able barrels, £4 10s. per ton extra if packed and delivered 
in glass , 

Acetone.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons and over, £65; 
10/50 tons, £65 19s.: 5/10 tons, £66; 1/5 tons, £66 10s.; 
single drums, £67 10s.; delivered buyers’ premises in re- 
turnable drums or other containers having a capacity of 
not less than 45 gallons each. For delivery in non-return- 
able containers of 40/50 gallons, the maximum prices are 
£3 per ton higher. Deliveries of less than 10 callons free 
from price contro! 

Alum.—Loose lump, £10 10s. per ton, d/d, nominal. 

Aluminium Sulohate.—1£10 5s. per ton did. 

Ammonia Anhydrous.—ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

Ammonium Carbonate.—£37 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

Ammonium Chloride.—Grev galvanising, £22 10s. per ton, in 
casks, ex wharf. Fine white 98%, £19 10s. per ton. 
See also Salammoniac. 

Antimony Oxide.—£111 to £117 per ton. 

Arsenic.—99/100°/., £33 10s. per ton, ex store. 

Barium Chloride.—98/100%, prime white crystals, £11 10s. to 
£13 per ton, bag packing, ex works; imported material 
would be dearer. 

Bleaching Powder.—Spot, 35/37° 
special terms for contract. 
Borax, Commercial.—Granulated, £31 10s.; crystals, £32 10s.; 
powdered, £33; extra fine powder, £34; B.P. crystals, 
£40 10s.; powdered, £41: extra fine, £42 per ton for ton lots, 
in free 1-cwt, bags, carriage paid in Great Britain. Borax 
Glass. lump, £83; powder, £84 per ton in tin-lined cases for 

home trade only, packages fiee, carriage paid. 

Boric Acid.—Commercial, cranulated. yeni 15s. : 


£10 17s. 6d. per ton in casks. 


ervstals. 


£53 15s.: powdered, £54 15s.: extra fine powder, £56 1l5s.: 
B.P. crystals. £61 15s.; powdered, £62 15s.: extra fine 


powdered, £64 15s. per ton for ton lots in free 1l-cwt. bags, 
carriage paid in Great Britain. 

Calcium Bisulvhite.—£A 10s. to £7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

Calcium Chloride.—70/72% solid. £5 15s. per ton ex store. 

Charcoal Lump.— £10 10s. to £14 per ton, ex wharf. Grann 
lated, supplies scarce. 

Chlorine, Liquid.—£22 7s. 6d. per ton, d/d in 16/17 ecwt. 
drums (3-drum lots); 53d. per lb. d/d station in eingle 70-1h 
evlinders. 

Chrometan.—Crvstals, 54d. per lb.; liquor, £24 10s. per tor 
d/d station in drums, 

Chromic Acid.—ls. 3d. per lb., less 249%, d/d U.K. 

Citric Acid.—1s. 53d. per lb., normal; imported material, Is. 10d 
per Ib. Mawcnrster: Is. 8d. per lb. 

Copper Oxide.—Black, £95 per ton. 


Copper Sulphate. —Ab out £30 10s. per ton f.o.b. MaANcrESTER 


£30 10s., less 29%. in 5 ewt. casks f.o.b. Liverpool. 
Cream of Tartar.—100 _ £17 Qs. per ewt., less 28%. d/d in 
sellers’ returnable casks 
Formaldehyde.— +21 5s. £25 10s. per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: 
10°", £23 to £26 per ton in casks d/d; imported materia! 


delivery positions, but actual business in connection with these 
is frequently difficult to put through because supplies are not 
available. Quotations are well held throughout the market. 
Among the by-products, crude tar, creosote oil, carbolic and 
cresylic acids, and the majority of the light distillates ar 
Leing called for steadily. No change in prices. 


1 


GLascow.—In the Scottish heavy chemical trade during the 
past week business has been rather limited both for home and 
export business. Prices still maintain their high level. 








Price Changes 


Rises: Antimony oxide, benzol, carbolic acid, formalde- 
hyde, hydrofluoric acid, litharge, magnesium chloride, 
magnesium sulphate, caustic soda, sodium hyposul- 
phite, sodium sulphide. 

Falls: Aluminium sulphate, antimony sulphide, arsenic. 
bleaching powder, carbon bisulphide, lead acetate, 
sodium bisulphite powder, sodium nitrite, 








Chemicals 


Formic Acid.—85%, £47 per ton for ton lots, carriage paid; 
smaller parcels quoted up to 50s. per cwt., ex store. 

Glycerine. —Chemically pure, double distilled 1260 6.2 

f to £5 per cwt., according to quantity; ‘in drums, 
£3 12s. 6d. to £4 6s. Refined pale straw industrial, 5s. per 
ewt. less than chemically pure. 

Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial purposes, about 
le. 4d per |b.; free-running crystals are quoted at Qs. ld. 
to 2s. 3d. per |lb.; carriage paid for bulk lots. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 6s. 34d. to 8s. 94d. carboy d/d, 
according to puritv. strength and locality. 

Hvdrofluoric Acid.—59/60°, about Is. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Todine.—Resublimed B.P., 9s. lid. to 13s. 11d. per lb., accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Lactic Acid.—Dark tech., 50% by vol., £40 10s. per ton. Not 
less than one ton lots ex works; barrels returnable, carriage 
paid, 

Lead Acetate.—White, £50 ton lots. 
ner fon 

Lead Nitrate.—About £46 10s. per ton d/d in caske. 

Lead, Red.—English, 5/10 cwt., £47 10s.: 1 cwt. to 1 ton, 
£47 5s.: 1/2 tons, £47; 2/5 tons, £46 10s.;: 5/20 tons, £46: 
20/100 tons, £45 10s.; over 100 tons, £45 per ton, less 2} 
per cent., carriage paid; non-setting red lead 10s. per ton 
dearer in each case. 

Lead, White.—Dry English, less than 5 toms, £55; 5/15 tons, 
£51; 15/25 tons, £50 10s.; 25/50 tons, £50; 50/200 tons, 
£49 10s. per ton, less 5 per cent., carmage paid: Con 
tinental material, £1 per ton cheaper. Ground in oil. 
English, 1/5 cwt., £66 10s.: 5/10 cwt.. £65 10s.: 10 ewt. 
to 1 ton, £65; 1/2 tons, £63 10s.: 2/5 tons, £62 10s.; 5/10 
tons, £60 10s.: 10/15 tons, £59 10s.: 15/25 tcus, L£5Y : 
25/50 tons, £58 10s.; 50/100 tons, £58 per ton, less 5 per 
eent., carriage paid. 

Litharce.—1 to 2 tons, £44 per ton. 

Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per lb. net. 

Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, £18 15s. to £22 15s. 
per ton. 

Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex wharf), £12 to £16 per ton. 
MANCHESTER: £14 to £15 per ton. 

Magnesium Sulphate.—Commercial, £12 to £14 per ton, accord- 
ing to quality, ex works. 

Mercury Products.—Controlled price for 1 cwt. quantities 
Bichloride powder, lls. 7d.; bichloride lump, 12s. 2d.: 
ammon, chloride powder, 13s. 5d.: ammon. chloride lump, 
14s.: merenrons chloride. 13s. 9d.: mereurv oxide. red 
eryst., B.P., 15s.; red levig B.P., 15s. 6d.; yellow levig. 
B.P ‘L4s. Od. : vellow red, 14s, 4d.: sulphide. red. 12s. 21d. 

Methylated Spirit. —Industrial 66° O.P. 100 gals., 2s. 4d. per 
va!.: pvridinised 64° O.P. 100 gals.. 2s. 5d. ner gal. 

Witric Acid, — £94 to £96 per ton. ex works. 

Oxalic Acid.— £60 to £65 per ton for ton lots, carriage paid, in 
o-cwt. casks; smaller parcels would be dearer; deliveries 
slow. 

Parafin Wax.—Nominal. 

Potash, Caustic.—Basic price for 50-100 ton lots. Solid, 
88/9294, commercial grade, £55 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
port, dutv paid. Broken, £5 extra; flake, £7 10s. extra: 
powder, £10 extra per ton. Ex store, £3 10s. supplement. 


., in tins, 


MANCHESTER: £48 to £50 








Potassium Bichromate.—Cryetals and granular, 74d. per Ib. ; 
ground, 84d. pew lb., for not less tham 6 cwt.; 1-cwt, lots, 
1. per id. extra. 

Potassium Carbonate.— Basic prices for 50 to 100 ton lots; 


calcined, 98/100%, £58 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. Ex ware- 
house, £5 10s. extra per toh. 

Potassium ‘Ghlorate.- Imported powder and crystals, ex store 
nd er lb., nominal. 


Potassium teahae: B.) Ss. &d. to 12s. per Ii according to 


uUaDelt ty. 
Potassium Nitrate. Small granular crvstals, £40 to £45 pe 
rding to quantity 
Potessiom Permanganate. B.P., Is. 10d. per lb. for 1 ewt. lots: 
pwards | vid per it technical 
v, is ! ts lds. Gd. per cwt., according to quantit 


Potassium Prussiate.—Supplies scarce, prices nominal. 

Salammoniac.—tirst lump, spot, 445 per ton; 
crystals, £50 per ton; n dium, 
crystals, £19 10s. per 


Soda, Caustic.—s.o 


dog-tooth 
£48 10s. per ton; fine white 
ton, in casks, ex store. 

id 76/77°% : spot, £16 7s. 6d, per ton d/d 


Sodium Acetate.—£40 per ton, ex wharf, 

Sodium Bicarbonate (refined).—Snot. £11 per ton. in bags 

Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, “a and =_ 5id. per Ib., 
anhydrous, Od. per ID., net d/d : 

Sodium Ste Powder.—60)/ 62° , 617 ‘10s. per ton d/d in 


ts for home trade. 


Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate. £21 per ton d/d in minimum 
cwt. free bage 
Sodium Chior ate, -£36 to £45 per ton, d/d, according 
quantity. 
Scdium Hyposuiphite.—l’ea crystals, £20 per ton for 2-ton lots: 
mmercial £14 15s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Commercial, 
£14 10s.: photographic, £21 35s. 


Sodium Iodide. -B.P., for not less than 28 lb., 9s. 6d. per Ib 
f r not ess t} an 7 Ib... 3s. ld. ner lb. 
Sodium Metasilicate.— £1) per ton. d a U.K. in 1-ton lots. 
Sodium Nitrate.— Refined. £15 5s. per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. 
} . + . - 


Sodium Nitrite.—121 to £23 p on for ton lots. 

Sodium Percarbonate.—211 available ovxgen, £7 per cwt 
Sodium Phosphate. Di-sodium, £23 to £25 per ton d/d for to! 
. £25 to £8 per ton dd for ton lots. 

Sodium peseaiete. “thd to 83d. per lb. ex store. 


Sodium Silicate.—£6 to £10 per ton. for 4-ton lote. 
Sodium Sulphate (Glauber wars -£4 10s. ton d/d. 
Sodium Sulphate (salt — —Unground. Spot £4 8s. 6d. per 
tor Me CHESTER: £4 13s. 6d. per 
3 d stati nm. 
Sodium an pgp —Solid 60/62%. Spot £17 lbs. per ton d/d 
. pe 


: ervstals, 30/32 . £12 7s. 6d ton d/d in casks. 

Sodium Sulphite. —Anhvdrous, £29 10s per ton: Pea crystals 
spot. £19 10s. rs ton d/d station in kegs; commercial 
{12 1 “14 per n d/d station in bags. 

Sulohur.—Finely powdered. £11 lOs. to £19 per ton d/d; 
precip. B.P., 68s wt. 

Sulphuric Acid. —1680 ‘Tw. £6 10s. to £7 10s. per ton; 
140° Tw., ar fr £4 lls. per ton; 140° Tw.. arsenious. 
£4 3s. 6d. per ton. On tati ns naked at sellers’ works 

ee Acid. is. 34d. per lb., less 59%, carriage paid for lots 


wt. and upwards Maxi HFSTER: 4s. 344. to 4s. 4d 


per Il 

Tin Oxide.—Snow white. £14 5s. to £14 15s. per ewt 

Zinc Oxise.—} aximum prices: White seal. £30 17s. 6d. per 
ed a £28 7s. 6d. d/d; green seal, £29 17s. 6d. d/d. 

Zine Suiphate. —Tech., £20-£21 per ton, carriage paid, cask 


free 


Rubber Chemicals 


Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 1s. 2d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. 
2s. 2d. to Qs. 6d. "4 1] 

Arsenic Sulpaiie. —Yellow, 1s. 10d. to 2s. per Ib 

Barytes.— Best white bleached, £8 3s. 6d. per | 

Cadmium Sulphide —fis. to 6s. 6d. per Ib. 

Carbon Bilack.—4}d. to 72d. per lb., according to packing 

Carbon Bisulphide. d rom £31 per rding to quantit' 

Carbon Tetrachioride. C4 £49 per 

Chromium Oxide.—Green. 1s. fd_ per 1} 

India- are Substitutes.— WV hi: Hid. to 93d. per lb.: dark 
6d t Hid. pe? br. 

Lithopone. 3007 . £25 1 ton: 60° FQ) "39 pe 
Imr mater al would 

Mineral Black, 10s. to £10 per ton. 

Minera] Rubber, “ * Rupron.” ™ £20 ner ¢ 

Sulphur Chloride.--7d. ner 

Vegetable J Black. £46 | 

Vermilion. |'n! ¢ deep. 13s.-8d. per tb. for So Ib. lot 

Plus 5 War Charge 


Crimsor 


min ( hirer | love leobruary --f 143 )2 
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Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Ammentam _meagmate Fertilisers.—Type B, £13 18s. 9d. per 


d‘d tarmer’s nearest ste ation in kebruam 
ammonium ‘Sulphate. —Per ton in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer's near- 
est s on: February, £10 Os, 6d. March/June, £10 2s 

Calcium Ovanamide. —Nominal; supplies very scanty. 

Concentrated Complete Fertilisers. —£14 8s. 9d. per ton in 6-ton 
ots d/d farmer's nearest station in February. Supplies small 
except C.C.F. Special. 

‘‘ Nitro Chalk.’’—£9 l4s. per ton in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer's 
nearest station in February. 

Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean super-refined for 6-ton lots d/d near- 
est station, £15 5s. per ton; granulated, over 98%, £14 10s. 
per ton. Surcharges for smaller quantities unless collected 
at warehouse or depote. 


Coal Tar Products 


Benzol.—Industrial (containing less than 2° of toluol), 2s. 4d 
per gal., ex works. 

Carbolic Acid.-—Crvstals, 93d. to 114d. per lb.; Crude, 60's 
3s. Yd. to 4s. 6d., according to specification. MANCHESTER: 
Crystals, Jia. TO Lida. per lb... d/d: erude, 4s. to 4s. 6d 
naked. at works 

Creosote.—Home trade, 64d. to Sd. per gal., f.o.r., maker’s 


We rks: export Hd t< 4 Ld. pe =_— al.. according to crade. 
MANCHESTER : 64d. to 9d. per ~ 
Cresylic Acid.—VPale, 99,100°%, 5s. 6d.* per gal. MANCHESTER 


Pale. 99 100°. Ss. 4d. pel val, 
Naphtha. —Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. per gal.; Heavy 
wu 190~, Is. lU$d., naked at works. MANCHESTER: 90/160 

2s. 5d. to 2s. 10d. 

Naphthalene.—C rus me whizzed or hot pressed, £11 3s. to £11 8s. 
per ton; purified crystals, £19 to £36 per ton in 2-cwt. bags 
flaked, £28 to £35 per ton. Fire-lighter quality, £7 10s. t 
a lds, a ton ex works MANCHESTER: Refined, £19 t 

Pitch . “MM, ees soft. nomina!, f.o.b. 

Pyridine. —90/140°. 18s. per gal.; 
14s, to 18s. 6d. per gal. 

Toluol.—Pur?2, 2s. nominal; 90's, Is. 10d. per gal. Mays 
CHESTER: Pure, Qs. 5d. per gal. naked. 

Xylol.—Commercial, 3s. 4d. pat gal.; pure, 3s. 6d. 


S. ld. 1 Os. 6d. pe! 


\IANCHESTER : Nominal. 
90/160°, 14s.: MANOCHESTER: 


MANCHESTER : 


Wood Distillation Products 


Calcium Acetate.—Br £21 per ton; grey, £24. Mav. 
WESTER: Grre\ (25 {6 per ton. 

Methyl] Acetone.—10.50 C54 per ae. 

Wood Creosote.- Pecined, ibout 2s. per cal... according tc 


boiling range 
Wood Naphtha, Miscible. —{s 
per cal. 


Wood Tar.— £4 to £5 per ton, accordi 


6d. to 5s. per gal.; solvent, 5s 


ng to quality. 


Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) 


m-Cresol 98/100°/ .—Nomuinal, 

o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. 

y-Creso]l 34/35° C.—Nominal. 

Dichloraniline.—2s. 84d. per |b 

Dinitrobenzene.—S4d. per |b. 

Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., 94d. per lb.; 

p-Nitraniline.—2s. 5d. per lb. 

Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 54d. per lb., in 90-gal. drums, drums extra, 
l-ton lots d/d buyer's works. 

Nitronaphthalene.—1s. 2d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. O4d. per |b. 

o-Toluidine.—1s. per !b., in 8/10 ewt. drums, drums extra. 

p-Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per lb., in casks. 

m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100° 


Latest Oil Prices 


Leonvon.—February 18.—For the period ending March 7, 
per ton, net, naked, ex mill, works or refinery, and subject to 
additional charges according to package and location of sup- 
plies:—LInSEED OIL, raw, £41 10s. RAPESEED OIL, crude, 
415 5 CorroNsEeD Out, crude, £31 2s. 6d.- washed. £34 5s.: 
re “tee edi ing £35 12s. 6d.: refined deodorised, £36 10s. Soya 

3EAN OIL, crude, £33; refined deodorised, £37. Coconut OIL, 
erude, £28 2s. 6d.; refined deodorised, £31 7s. 6d. PALM 
KERNEL OIL, crude, £27 10s.: refined deodorised, £30 15s. 
Patm Or, refined deodorised, £37; refined hardened deodor 
ised, £41. GrounpnNveT OIL, crude, £35 10s.; refined deodor 
ised, £40. WhrHate Oru ernde hardened, 42 deg., £30 10s.; 
refined hardened, 42 deg., £33. Acrp Or_ts.—Groundnut. £19; 
soya. £17; coconut and palm kernel, £22 10s. Rosin, 26s. 6d. 
to 83s. per cwt., ex wharf, acc -ording to grade. TURPENTINE. 
(met can, WOs D ry or b arrele. if dah} orted | i 
trolled price). 


66/68° C.. Is. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


lhe following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot 
be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that-every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise jit shall 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual] Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mort- 
cages and Charges have been so registered. In each case the 
total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Sumunary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the 
Summary, but such total may have been reduced.) 


lr W. BLAND AN} CO. (MORECAMBE), LTD., oil, paint 








varnish manufacturers, (M., 21/2/42.) January 26, 
‘rage to Maruns Bank, Ltd... securing all moneys due ot 
me due to il Bank: charged on Beechwood, Balmoral 
Road, \] ecambe, and pliant, machine 7, ete. * February 
tl, 1939. | 
BRITISH VEHICLE PRODUCER GAS, LTD., London, 8.W. 
M., 21/2 fe. January 21. £1000 debefiture to Mrs. M. 
Beever, | ion: generat harge. *Nil. October 28, 1940. 
Satisfactions 
BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., Torquay. (M.S., 21/2/42. 
Satisfaction, January 23, of debenture stock registered August 
24, 1922. and July 6. 1923. to the extent of £08438 (balance 
tstanding). and of debenture stock registered June 21, 1934. 
the extent of £53,103 
WIE IAM 'TOLSON, LTD... Fazeley, bleachers and dyers. 
M.S... 31/2/42.) Satisfaction. January 29. £6000. registered 
Januat 14, 1921 
Company News 
Reckitt and Sons, Ltd., have d: | a quarterly dividend 


cent. tsadllie) 


i » PD y 
Super Oil Seals and Gaskets, Ltd., report trading profit fo 


fl mae ae (£57,185). 
Doulton and Co., Litd., report net profit for the year of 
P35 7608 | (631.494). and have declared a dividend of 5 per cent 


British Industrial Fiastics, Ltd., report net profit for the 
¥ ied Septembe ¥) of £15,989 (£24,398). and have de 
1a dividend of 6 per cent. less tax, on the ordinary shares. 
Th 1e Standard Chemical Company, Ltd., reports net profit for 

r to Mareh 31. after de preciation ean taxes. of S854.921 
$57,330), and are paving dividends of $1.25 per share (same) 








New Companies Registered 
C. J. Taylor Chemicals (Carlisle), Ltd. (372,530)—Privat 


mpany. ( ipital : P2000 in 1LOOO 5 per cent, preferenci ana 
1000 ordinary shares of £1. each. Manufacturing chemists 
iggists, drvsalters, oll and colour men, importers, manula 
rs of, and dealers in oils, polishes, paints, ete. Directors: 
C.J. Tavlor: Anne Swinney. Registered office: 2 Chatsworth 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


S TOCK Exchange markets have continued to be dominated by 
the war news, and at the time of writing security values 
ive shoWNn a evochiagge 1 spre ad reaction. This was attributed 
uinly 1 the very s all de mal id experie need, because, although 
re pronoul ed than a week ago, selling had no} been heavy. 
Apart from shares of companies with tunportant interests in the 
Far East. such as ** Shell ’’ and Burmah Oil, the reaction in 
values has been moderate. In fact, at the time of whiting, 
thie undertone of markets 1s tending to show lmMprovemiel 


having been assisted to some extent by the Prime Minister's 

St speech. The absence of any heavy selling has continued 
0 create a good impression, because it indicates general 
willingness to be prepared to take a long view and confidence 
in the future. The satisfactory undertone maintained in British 
Funds also assisted market sentiment. 

Imperial Chemical provided one of the steadiest features among 
leading industrial securities, and are 32s. 6d. at the time of 
writing, ‘which compares with 32s. 74d. a.week ago. Moreover, 
LC] r per cent preference , were maintained at, 348. 104d. 
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Awaiting the results, Borax Consolidated deterred have moved 
back moderately from 30s. to 29s. 3d. at the time of writing. 
On further consideration of soap rationing, Lever & Unileve 
developed a reactionary tendency, and were 28s., compared with 
29s. a week ago; the company’s various classes of preferenc 
shares were virtually unchanged. Associated Cement moved lower 
to 48s. 9d.; the results fall to be issued next month. There was 
rather less activity in British Plaster Board 5s. ordinary shares, 
which were 2ls, compared with 2ls. 9d. a week ago. 

Pending the dividend announcements, due in a few weeks. 
British Oxygen have moved back from 67s. 6d. to 66s. 3d., and 
British Aluminium from 45s. to 44s. 9d., but, as in many other 
directions, the main influence this week has been the surround- 
ing tendency of markets. Turner & Newall have moved back 
from 71s. 3d. to 68s. 14d. at the time of writing, and United 
Molasses from 32s, to 30s. 3d. On the other hand, the units 
of the Distillers C have improved from 74s. to 74s. 9d., and 
Murex were hoster on the week at 93s. 14d. Elsewhere, Wal! 
Paper Manufacturers deferred units reacted from 26s. 73d to 
25s. Among preference shares, Monsanto Chemicals 5% pet 
cents. were again 22s. 6d., while Morgan Crucible 53 
per cents, were 25s. 74d. and the 5 per cents. 22s. 6d. 
United Glass Bottle ordinary remained firmly held and 
were quoted at 55s., awaiting the results due next 
month, which are generally expected to show that profits 
are being dealt with conservatively and the distribu- 
tion again limited limited to 12 per cent. Triplex Glass 10s. 
rdinary were lower at 3ls. 

At one time there were a fair number of dealings reported 
in 6. Laporte at 64s. 3d., while Fison Packard held their recent 
improvement, and were quoted at 39s. 44d. ** middle.’’ In other 
directions, British Match eased from 35s. 6d. to 35s. l}d., and 
British Glues & Chemicals 4s. shares were quoted at 6s. 3d. 
British Drug Houses remained firmly held, and were 25s. 
‘ middle,’’ while Greeff-Chemicals Holdings 5s. ordinary were 
around 5s. 6d. As in many other directions, however, owing to 
inactive Stock Exchange markets, it is doubtful whether quota- 
tions have been tested adequately by business this week. 
Movements in iron and steel issues were slightly lower; United 
Steel were 22s. 44d., Tube Investments 85s. and Stewarts & 
Lloyds 45s, 103d. Small declines also ruled in textile issues, 
including Courtaulds, whose results are due in a few weeks. 
Shares of companies with retail interests were again reactionary, 
and Boots Drug were 32s. Southalls (Birmingham) 5s. ordinary 
were quoted at 25s., following publication of the results showing 
lower profits and the maintenance of the dividend at 174 per cent. 
The latter is conservative and again permits a good proportion 
of the profits be placed to reserves, etc. Among oil shares, 
‘ Shell “~ have been marked down to 38s. 9d. and Burmah Oil 
to 389s 








OXIDATION-REDUCTION BALANCE 


A copy has reached us of the third edition of The Colori 
metric Determination of Oxtdation-Reduction Balance, i 
useful technical publication of THE BRITISH DRUG HOUsEs, 
LTp.. Graham seule. City Road, London, N.1. The new 
edition of this 22-page booklet has been completely re- 
vised so as to hie it into line with current knowledge 
and practice. A résumé of the theory of oxidation-reduc- 
tion balance is followed by a discussion of the use of 
indicators, and of the considerations affecting their use in 
soil chemistry, estimation of ascorbic acid, milk testing, 
and other branches of scientific activity. Practical in 
lormation is given concerning indicators for use in volu- 
metric analyses. 

A complete list of the well-known standardised B.D.H. 
yxidation-reduction indicators is included, and the pub- 
lishers will be pleased to supply the brochure without 
charge to any reader on request. 








[n present circumstances the task betore the compilers 
of a biographical dictionary like Who's Who, the 1942 
edition of which has just reached us, must indeed be im 
mense. Changes in occupation and address are the very 
stuff of wartime life, and those eminent enough to appear 
within the pages of this classic work of reference are by 
their very importance likely to find thgmselves in need 
of corrected entries. The volume for this year fully main- 
tains the standard of production and accuracy for which 
its predecessors have been noted. It is indispensable in 
its field. The publishers are Adam and Charles Black, 
london, and the price in buckram binding is 7os 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, total funds over £25,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. Appvintments Service 


Write for particulars to i— 


C. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.C.LS. 
General Secretary, B.A.C. 


"Phone : Regent 6611 


“ EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
175, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 





CLASSIFIED SECTION 


NOTE: Trade announcements, other than strictly second- 
hand and job lines, cannot be inserted in these pages 
except by firms whose advertisements run in the display columns 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


, o~ NG CHEMIST required for work on Electro 
Chemical process in semi-engineering works. Repl\ 
with full particulars of experience to Box. 2050, JHE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 


Many of the finest posts in Britain in Wartime are reserved 
for Chemical Engineers. The same will be the case when 
the war is over. The vast technique and experience now 
being applied to Chemical Technology for war purposes 
will then be suitably utilised in reconstruction, and in 
trade and commerce. 

Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.1.Chem.E. Examina 
tions in which home-study Students of The 7.1.G.B. i 
the last two successive years have gained :— 

TWO FIRST PLACES. TWO.‘ MACNAB ”’ PRIZES 
Write to-day for ‘‘ The Engineer’s Guide to Success ’’— 
free, containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
Courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical Tech- 
nology including Chemical Engineering Processes, Plant 
Construction, Works Design and Operation, and Organisa- 
tion and Management—and which alone gives the Regula- 
tions for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.1I.Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. 
& G. B.Sc., ete. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 





FOR SALE 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horticul- 

tural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, in. 
sulating; also lumps ground and granulated; established 
1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOsS. HILL- 
JONEs, LTpD., ‘* Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, Lon- 
don, E. Telegrams, “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.”’ 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


ae 


YDRAULIC TUBING, 1 1n., large quantity, second- 

hand, new condition, also limited quantities other 
sizes and fittings. Hydraulic Valves, new, various types 
against requirements. Thompson & Son (Millwall), Ltd., 
Cuba Street, Millwall, London, E.14. East 1844. 





The Chemical Age—February 21, 1942 


’Phone 08 Staines. 
ACKETED Steel Mixing Pan, 5 ft. oin. by 3 ft. o in, 
diameter; Plain Mixing Pan, 5 ft. diameter, 3 ft. deep; 
Wood Vats, 9 ft. by 5 ft. 6in. diameter; Filter Press, 5 
Plates 18in. square; several large Earthenware Con- 
tainers. 


HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., STAINES. 


100 REBUILT Hydro Extractors by all leading 
makers from 18in. upwards with countershafts 
attached and safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, various 
sizes. List on request. Seen at Randalls, Arundel Ter- 
race, Barnes. Telephone: Riverside 2436. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value ss. each. Clearing at 30s. 

dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 

Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2108. 


s ODIUM \RSENITTE 8o POWDER BLUED in 
1 cwt. drums: 10 tons fo! 


disposal; best ofter.—Boy 
No, 2051, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, London, 
E..C.4. 





TANKS FOR SALE. 

Boiler Tank 26 ft. 3 in. by 8 ft. 3 in., 8500 gallons. 

30 ft. oin. by 7 ft. oin., 7200 _——7» 

19 ft. 6in. by S ft. 31n., 6400 _———" 

35 ft./40 ft. by 5 ft./5 ft. 6 in. 
13 ft. oin. by 8 ft. 31in., 4280 
- ,, 10 ft. oin. by 6 ft. 6in., 3300 _——~, 
Rect. Closed 17 ft. by 6 ft. 8 in. by 5 ft. 10 in., 4200 gallons 
» 12 ft. by 2 ft. o1in. by § ft. oin., 1200 

Open 14 ft. by 4 ft. oin. by 4ft.o1in., 1400 _,, 
with Steel Tower 

2 ft. o1in. by 7 ft. o1in., 6300 =» 
(Cast Iron) 


(F our). 
( Nine), 


GEORGE COHEN, 
Sons and Co., Ltd.. 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 





WANTED 
ANTED, small or large quantities ESTER GUM 
for nitrocellulose. Please state full particulars and 
price to Box No. 2049, THE CHEMICAL AGE. 154 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 





URPLUS PLANT AND MACHINERY REQUIRED 

TO SATISFY URGENT INQUIRIES: Chemical 
Plant, Diesel Engines, Steam Engines, Boilers, Pumps, 
Hydraulic Plant, Electric Generating Sets, and Motors, 
Locomotives, Cranes, Piping, etc. George Cohen, Sons & 
Co., Ltd., Wood Lane, London, W.12, Shepherds Bush 
2070. Stanningley, near Leeds, Pudsey 2241. And at 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, etc. 





SERVICING 


RINDING of every description of chemical and othe 

materials for the trade with improved mills.—THOS. 
HILL-JONES, LTp., *‘ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane 
London, E. Telegrams: ‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch 
London.”’ Telephone: 3285 East. 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 
ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King 
A.I.Mech. E., Patent Agent), 146a Queen Victori 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and Consul 
tion free. ’Phone: City 6161. 
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London Galling 


In 1914-1918 we were proud of our contribution to the renaissance of British 
Chemistry. Of our contribution in 1939-194-, this is no time to write. What 
worries us is that we are not able to meet many of our friends, or even write to 
them, as often as we should like todo. These things must wait till victory is assured. 
Meanwhile those who have an Oertling Balance need no reminders about the 
quality of our output. We are afraid that those 

who have not must generally establish a fairly Vis 
high degree of ‘* priority’’ to get one. We are lececiieieeanies 
doing our best. 














L. OERTLING LTD., . ELLERDALE ROAD, . LONDON, N.W.3 





TAS/OR 197 








FOUNDED 1830 


Old-established yet up-to-date in every detail, 
this organisation provides a_ specialised 
service for the chemical industry that ensures 
rapid delivery and low prices all the time 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 


“INVICTA” aera 


PLUMBAGO CHARCOAL (Wood & Animal) MANGANESE 
Ca 
GRINDING "23,2 3 


chemical and other materials for the trade 


HOMAS HILL-JONES LTD., 


ANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, INVICTA WORKS, BOW COMMON LANE, LONDON, 
and at MEESON’S WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E.15 $3 CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
Telephone : EAST 3285 (3 lines). Telegraigs : Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London 
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All kinds of Vats 
and Tanks for 
Chemical, Dyeing 


* 9 A Slate Powder 
IN GREAT DEMAND 
as the most and 
ECONOMICAL FILLER for Allied Industries. 
Vulcanite and Moulded Rubber Goods Vat Builders, 
Invaluable as a Paint Base — Tel. 976 — 


H. B. GOULD, Port Penrhyn, Bangor. ROBERT AIREY & SON, HUDDERSFIELD 




















HYDROGEN PEROXIDE The fact that goods made of raw materials in 


concentrated Qualities. DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS short supply owing to war conditions are 


advertised in this paper should not be taken 
COLE & WILSON, LTD. as an indication that they are necessarily 


24, Greenhead Road, HUDDERSFIELD available for export. 


Telephone: Huddersfield 1993 Telegrams: “Colour’’ Huddersfield 























FOR VALVES AND COCKS FOR ACIDS 
IN IMPROVED DESIGNS 


4 rir i HS 
oy canasoge xis HH 


cal AYE: ‘mee sate 








Orlando St 
BOLTON. 





HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO.., LTD. iy 
30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. CARBOY HAMPERS 


IKE S TNER 

















KESTNER 


PATENT GLANDLESS ACID PUMPS 


@ NO PACKING GLAND @ NO BEARING SURFACE IN CONTACT WITH ACID 
@ MADE IN SPECIAL MATERIALS RESISTANT TO ALL CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 
@ LONG AND TROUBLE-FREE LIFE ASSURED 

@ THE FINEST PUMPS FOR ALL CHEMICAL WORKS 


| Full particulars from: KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


Chemical Engineers Ss» GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON. $.W.1. 
_. 
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YOU CAN SEE THE LIQUID FLOW 


—_— 






FLOW INDICATORS 


The liquid spins a chromium- 
plated ring under a glass 
dome. If the flow stops the 
ring stops spinning. 
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ACTIVATED 
ALUMINA 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE 








of 
HIGH ADSORPTIVE 
SErPrFIiCienc ¥ 


for 
Dehydration of Gases and Liquids, 
Oil Refining and Air Conditioning. 


All enquiries for samples and technical information 
from the Makers :-— 


PETER SPENCE & SONS, LTD., 
NATIONAL BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER, 3 


London Office (Emergency address) :—= 
4, HANGER GREEN, EALING, W.5 


AVE THOSEKEGS 


” 
> pa \ - 
‘ ” 














The utmost economy in containers 
of all kinds is essential. 

Guelph casks can be used many times 
with perfect safety. 

In the interests of national economy 


make the fullest use of all Guelph casks 
received into your works. 


THE GUELPH CASK, VENEER & PLYWOOD CO., LTD. 


WEST FERRY ROAD, MI ALL LONDON, E.14 Telephone: East 1489 
Also at Manchester, England ; tg Quebec; & Mattawa, Ontario, Canada 
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ANT : -CORROSIVE AGENT 


will resist all acids, alkalis and salt solutions of high 


concentration, acid fumes, lubricating and mineral oils. 
It is also a non-conductor of electricity. Gives a lasting 
protection for chemical plant and also acid and alkali 
tanks, conduits and troughs, if abrasion is not too great, 
can be applied to any clean surface and supplied in a 


variety of colours. 


Gi lining for every CORROSION EROBLEM 


yr 
‘H.WINDSOR & COLT? 


IlO,VICTORIAaA ST. «TAB FULHAM RD. 


LONDON. ..S$.W4. LONDON...S.W.6. 
Telephone: Vittoria 9331. Jelephone: PUTney 46ll. 
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